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Our Early Fortifications 


The Town of Charlotte was 
a part of the early Town of 
Pomfret, hence the discovery 
of the remains of early fortifi- 
cations, rude implements of war 
and human bones which were 
brought to light there by the 
plow, are proof of an ancient 
people who inhabited our town. 

At the first settlement of 
Sinclairville, an earthen breast- 
work extended westerly from a 
point near the stone blacksmith 
shop and Baptist Church, for 
a distance of about 45 rods 


parallel to the steep bank, at 


the northerly boundary of the 
plateau, upon which the central 
portion of the village is situated 
and about two and one-half rods 
distant from the bank. 

Large quantities of stone, 
which had been charred and 
jfrroken by fire, were found 
near the earth-work and where 
the garden of the village tav- 
ern was later situated. 

For many years after the 
settlement of Sinclairville, flint 
arrowheads, stone hatchets and 
other rude instruments of the 
stone age were found. Be- 
tween this work and the steep 
bank of the hill, the first high- 
way of the village ran. Running 
for many rods easterly and 
westerly, parallel with the 
southern boundary of this pla- 
teau, was a similar breastwork. 

The principal fortification 
seemed to be situated partly 
between these embankments. 
The circular earthwork was ex- 
tensive, and had a trench upon 
the outside and near the small 
rivulet that runs through the 
village, was a gateway. 

The little brook that crosses 
Main Street, ran through the 
northern portion of this forti- 
fication. It enclosed six or seven 
acres of what is now a central 
portion of the village. The 
boundaries included part of 
Main Street, portions of other 


streets and the village park or 
green. Its earthen walls, where 
they crossed Main Street, about 
10 rods west of the green, 
were about four feet high and 
required a great amount of 
labor to level them when the 
street was first constructed 
through the embankment. 

There was another circular 
earthwork which rose precipi- 
tously from Mill Creek, upon 
the high bluff to the west. With- 
in this earthwork was a deep 
excavation. At some other points 
in the town there were also 
evidences of ancient occupation. 
One mile south of Sinclairville, 
in the town of Gerry, was an 
earthwork and an ancient bur- 
ial ground. 

In the 1820’s as many as 50 
human skeletons were exhumed 
on one occasion. In the year 
1856 as many as 25 more 
skeletons were  disinterred. 
Obed Edson, the great historian 
of ‘Chautauqua County, ‘was 
present on the latter occasion 
and made many notes concern- 
ing these discoveries. ‘These 
ancient relics prove that Sin- 
clairville and vicinity were once 
the favorite resort of a primi- 
tive people. 

Long after the Mound Build- 
ers had passed away, and prior 
to 1650 when the Europeans 
first came to know the Lake 
Erie area, it is believed that 
the dominions of a singular race 
of people known as the Neu- 
tral Nation, called Kahkwas 
by the Senecas, were in the 
regions about Lake Erie, in- 
cluding the present town of 
Charlotte. These people ‘were 
great hunters and were ex- 
tremely ferocious, waging fierce 
wars against the Nation of Fire, 
and other Western Indians. 

In the year 1650, the Iroquois 
started a savage war upon 
them, which resulted in the 
destruction of the Neutrals. 





Their towns were Captured by 
the savage enemy, many of the 
people murdered and many 
taken into captivity and the 


remainder driven from the vil- 
lages and cornfields into the 
forests where multitudes per- 
ished. From the extermination 
of the Neutral Nation to its set- 
tlement by the pioneers of the 
Holland Purchase, this area 
continued to be the realm of 
the Senecas, the fiercest tribe 
of the Troquois. 

That is the story of the in- 


habitants of this part of Pom- 
fret previous to the coming of 
the white men who found here 
the homes and trails of the 
Indians whose hunting and fish- 
ing grounds were still here. 
Previous to this time Lake Erie 
was seldom traversed by craft 
of any kind except the Indian’s 
canoe. 

The first white men known 
to have come into the limits of 
this town, were the early sur- 
veyors employed by the Hol- 
land Land Company to run its 
boundary lines, in 1798. 





More Early Fortifications 


In various parts of our town 
and county have been dis- 
covered over many years, proof 
that an industrious people once 
lived in this section of the 
United States. The aboriginal 
remains were, to be sure, more 
evident when our first settlers 
arrived than they are today, 
after years of clearing and cul- 
tivation of the land. 

Many persons, uninterested 
and indifferent to these very 
early inhabitants, made little 
effort to preserve the remains 
of their fortifications and their 
crude implements. Even evi- 
dence of their burial customs 
was often destroyed as the 
land was plowed and _ tilled. 
Fortunately, a few persons were 
interested in learning the way 
of life of these early beings 
and they recorded facts con- 
cerning their own discoveries. 

One area which is of special 
interest to Fredonians is that 
which is known to us as Fort 
Hill, in the eastern part of our 
village. There the remains of 
two fortifications were dis- 
covered about 80 rods apart. 
They extended about 200 feet 
across the summit of the hill. 
In front of one of the old en- 
trenchments were discovered 
the signs of a pit. At one time 
human bones and relics were 


found here and for many years 
the bank and trench were vis- 
ible. 

It was here, quite near the 
Canadaway Creek, that the 
beautiful Fort Hill Villa was 
erected and here the famous 
Phillip Phillips, the Singing 
Pilgrim, and his brother, Dr. A. 
Phillips, lived. At the foot of 
the hill is what remains of the 
noted watering trough which 
bears a Biblical inscription. 

Around the Cassadaga Lakes 
and in the village of Cassadaga 
are many ancient ruins though 
now, atter years of progress, 
they are hardly discernible. 
There is a curious mound at the 
end of the cape which extends 
from the southern side into the 
lower of the three lakes. The 
span across its widest part is 
about seven rods, the shortest 
about five rods. Its highest 
point is approximately 12 feet 
above the lake and is about 
eight feet above the strip of 
land which connects it with the 
higher and wider part of the 
cape. Over a period of years 
many ancient relics were dis- 
covered in this mound. 

In back of this mound was 
an earthen breastwork, traces 
of which were visible up to a 
short time before the turn of 
the century. Still further back 











was another breastwork which 
extended nearly from shore to 
shore. These fortifications en- 
closed a number of acres and 
two shores of the Lake. There 
was also a large mound near 
the northern shore. In the late 
1800’s it was four or five feet 
high and three to four rods in 
diameter. It is said to have 
been 12 feet high when our 
first settlers arrived. 

In 1822 this mound was 
opened and records show that 
a large number of _ skeletons 
were removed, at least one of 
them being of exiraordinary 
size. Here was also found an 
extensive fire bed, and others 
were located in the vicinity. 
Near this mound and extending 
in a northwesterly direction for 
a distance of about 60 rods were 
the signs of an ancient road on 
an elevated strip of land. 

On the land in Sheridan, long 
known as the Newell Gould 
farm, about six miles from Fre- 
donia, an ancient circular forti- 
fication enclosing about three 
acres, was plainly seen in the 
early days of settlement. There 
were many shallow pits in the 


area. These appeared at regular 
intervals. 

One report states that many 
arrow heads were discovered 
here, and also pestles and stone 


mortars. At one time three 
professional men from _ the 
community, in examining the 


section, found about one hun- 
red skeletons. In a burial plot 
measuring but twelve by twenty 
feet, were many bones of all 
aged human beings. These were 
covered with but a= small 
amount of dirt, in fact in some 
places but fifteen inches. 

But a few of the remains of 
ancient fortifications and burial 
grounds of our county have 
been mentioned here. Among 
the implements of industry 
were found specimans of earth- 
en ware indicating the practice 
of the arts in a rude form. 
Also here were found crude 
weapons of warfare used to 
avenge the wrongs. The road- 
ways prove the great strength 
of these early peoples. And thus 
the discoveries of our early 
settlers and the records left by 
them are invaluable in a study 
of our ancient inhabitants. 





Pioneer Education 


In reviewing the early his- 
tory of sections of the original 
Town of Pomfret which have 
now become villages, it is al- 
ways surprising to discover the 
great concern these pioneers had 
about education for their chil- 
dren. Even though most of the 
settlers had received a gener- 
ous education in the East and 
would therefore quite naturally 
be anxious for educational ad- 
vantages for their children, still 
we would expect their need to 
obtain food and shelter for their 
families, by preparing the land 
for production and by building 
homes, to take precedence over 
the construction of school 
buildings. 


However, we find a typical 
example of that real concern 
for the children in our neigh- 
boring village of Sinclairville. 
There, in the present limits of 
that village, in November 1809, 
a log cabin was built at the in- 
tersection of the roads leading 
to Charlotte Center and Cherry 
Creek. This was the site where 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Will 
Dennison later stood. On Sun- 
days the cabin was used for 
meetings and week days for a 
school. 

It was but eight months after 
the first settlement in the Town 
of Charlotte that the first 
school cabin was erected. About 
1815 this school was. super- 
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seded by another, also built of 
logs, on the west side of Rail- 
road Avenue. Some years later 
this was replaced by a frame 
building. 

About 1830 the school site was 
changed to the present village 
one and there a red frame 
school house made its appear- 
ance. It was around 1846 that 
this building was removed and 
a two-room school was built; 
later two wings were added to 
this. On May 17, 1879, a district 
meeting was held and it was 
voted to establish a Union Free 
School. On July 26 of that year 
it was voted that $5,500 be 
raised to erect a new school. On 
Jian. 1, 1881 this new school was 
opened with Prof. E. M. Wood 
as Principal. Soon after this 
the school was admitted to the 
University of the State of New 
York with the rank of a Junior 
School and in June 1897 a new 
charter was granted and the 
school was given the grade of 
High School. 

In 1922 the citizens realized 
the need for a new and more 
modern school and in September 
1923 the new building, which 
cost nearly $80,000, was opened. 
Thus, educational facilities 
have been provided since the 
first year of the settlement. 

Since the organization of the 
Union School until 1929 the 
following men served as prin- 
cipals. E. M. Wood, F. H. Hall, 
Charles T. Brace, J. H. Selden, 
W. E Bunton, F L. Hannum, 
S. F. Moran, Professor Walter, 
Professor ‘Blanden, H. M. 
Bowen, Emory Pierce, Howard 
Brooks, Prof. Clark, Prof. 
Coupian and Prof. Springer. 

Another feature of the present 
Sinclairville which greatly im- 
pressed us, in reviewing the 
authentic history of that village 
was the organization and con- 
tinuance of the Sinclairville 
Free Library. This circulating 
library was organized in 1835 
with but 125 good books. And, 
in those days books were scarce. 
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The Sinclairville Society of 
Literature and Science was 
established in 1842 and this pro- 
vided the members with addi- 
tional reading material in the 
form of American and Foreign 
periodicals. 

The Sinclairville Library As- 
sociation was formed Feb. 4, 
1870 by the Rev. E. P. McElory 
when he donated his personal 
collection of 185 volumes and a 
gift of $25 in cash for the pur- 
pose. 

In the deed of trust the fol- 
lowing persons were named: 
Alonzo ‘Langworthy, B. W. 
Field, Nelson Mitchell, Obed 
Edson, W. W. Henderson, H. H. 
Allen, John H. Pearson, Edwin 
L. ‘Husted, William Johnson, 
John F. Phelps and A. ‘A. Stev- 
ens Jr. and their successors as 
trustees, who were to have and 
to hold the same forever, as a 
public library for general cir- 
culation among the people of 
Sinclairville and vicinity. 

In the deed of trust, the pur- 
pose of such donation twas de- 
clared to be “Tio encourage the 
youth of Sinclairville and vi- 
Cinity to form good habits, and 
a taste for reading, and to pro- 
mote the mental improvement 
of all in said place.” 

This library is one of the 
oldest circulating libraries in 
Chautauqua County. On Dec. 
12, 1894 it was chartered a free 
library under the State Board 
of Regents, which bill was pro- 
posed ‘by Obed Edson, our great 
Chautauqua County historian. 

It has always been liberally 
supported by the community. 
Soon after the library was 
founded, the ladies of the vil- 
lage and vicinity organized an 
aid society, and have given it 
financial help by means of fes- 
tivals and entertainment. 

The library was first housed 
in the law office of Mr. Edson 
and later at his home, since 
then in various buildings about 
the village until it now has a 
permanent location. 





A Great Sculptor 


Sometimes because an out- 
standing person moves to an- 
other part of the country we 
are inclined to forget him and 
his accomplishments. And so it 
may be the case with that great 
sculptor, Erastus Dow Palmer, 
who made his home in Dunkirk 
for many years. 

To be sure, when he arrived 
in Dunkirk at the age of 17, 
he was but a carpenter and 
joiner. He had been born in 
Pompey, N. Y., April 2, 1817. 
Working with his uncle, East- 
man R. Bell, he built some of 
the lovely homes in Dunkirk. 

In 1839 Erastus Palmer mar- 
ried Matilda Alton, daughter 
of an early and _ influential 
family of Dunkirk. The father, 
Sampson Alton, the son of an 
Englishman who had at an early 
age settled in “Massachusetts, 
had migrated to Cooperstown, 
and there in 1811 married Fanny 
Gates. 

Moving to Dunkirk Sampson 
Alton erected in 1817, a two- 
story brick house on the south 
side of Front Street, near Buf- 
falo Street. It was one of the 
first brick houses in Chautau- 
qua County, and the brick was 
made in the yard. The lime 
stone, of which the mortar was 
made, was gathered along the 
American and Canadian shores 
and transported to Dunkirk by 
Mr. Alton in his sailboat. This 
was burned in his lime kiln 
and he himself laid the brick. 
This house was tern down in 
1891. 

Matilda was the first child 
born in this brick house and it 
was in this same house in 1839 
that she was married to the 
young man who was to become 
so famous through-out America 
for his art. 

The early home of Erastus 
Dow Palmer at 16 East Second 
Street, later occupied for 50 
years by James Irving, who 


there conducted his book bind- 
ing business, was sold last year 
to the Friendship Baptist 
Church of Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Paimer died in Dunkirk 
and was laid to rest in the old 
Dunkirk Burial Grounds where 
a beautiful monument marked 
her grave. Later her remains 
were moved to Albany. 

After her death Erastus Pal- 
mer located in Utica where for 
a time he was active in de- 
signing patterns for stoves and 
creating extensive ornamental 
iron work. 

Following Mr. Palmer’s sec- 
ond marriage he became inter- 
ested in making cameo. por- 
traits. His first cameo, that of 
his wife, attracted so much at- 
tention and admiration that he 
produced many such portraits. 

Upon moving to Alibany he 
began to work in marble and 
became one of America’s famous 
sculptors. The reputation which 
he attained was particularly 
surprising and his talent espec- 
jally appreciated when it was 
known that he had received no 
professional training. 

Many artists of that day 
studied with the masters abroad 
but it was not until 1878 that 
Mr. Palmer first traveled to 
Europe, and that was after most 
of his famous works of art had 
been completed. 

Among his best known works 
of sculpture are the “White 
Captive’ and “Indian Girl” 
which are in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. Other 
important works are “The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” “The 
Angel at the Sepulcher” and 
‘Peace in Bondage.” 

In the Hall of Representatives 
is a bronze statue of Robert R. 
Livingston by Mr. Palmer. 
There is also a copy of this 
statue in the Court of Appeals 
Chamber in the State Capitol 
at Albany. The great number 





of portrait busts done by Mr. 
Palmer includes those of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, ‘Washington 
Irving, Commadore Perry and 
Governor Morgan. 

In our own Forest Hill Ceme- 
tery are examples of Mr. Pal- 
mer’s work in the form of 
markers for children’s graves, 


many of them depicting angels. 
Unfortunately his name does 
not seem to appear on _ these 
monuments, nor does there seem 
to be a record of them. It is 
understood that at least one 
marble mantle designed by him 
is still in use in Dunkirk. That 
is in the former Avery home, 
now the Eiks Club. 





Our Early War Record 


The war record of Chautau- 
qua County citizens, who re- 
sponded to the call of their 
country in times of need, is one 
of which we may be proud. 


As we recall that the first . 


settlement of our Western New 
York was not until a number 
of years after the termination 
of the Revolutionary War, we 
realize that the many Revolu- 
tionary soldiers buried in our 
area did not serve from the 
Western Frontier. 

Thus, our war record begins 
with the response of many of 
the pioneers during the years of 
1812 and 1814. The Chautauqua 
County militia entered early in 
the service. Previous to the de- 
claration of war in 1812 the 
militia had been organized in- 
to one regiment under’ the 
command of Col. John Mc- 
Mahan. 

In June Colonel McMaham 
received orders to detach from 
his regiment a full company to 
be in readiness to march at a 
minute’s warning. He called the 
officers of the regiment to- 
gether at Dunn’s tavern in 
Portland hoping to organize 
Such a company from volun- 
teers. Capt. Jehial Moore of 
Forestville, Lt. David Eaton of 
Portland and Ensign Charles 
Burrett of Canadaway (now 
Fredonia) immediately volun- 
teered. 

With Captain Moore and En- 
sign Burrett recruiting at 


Canadaway and _ Lieutenant 
Eaton at Mayville, 110 men and 
officers volunteered to be ready 
to serve as soon as notified and 
for a six months period. 

Congress declared war on 
June 18. The news was rapidly 
carried to all parts of the Hol- 
land Purchase. Captain Moore 
was ordered to march his com- 
pany to Lewiston and join the 
18th Regiment of New York 
detached militia under Col. 
Hugh W. Dobbin. Part of the 
men gathered at the Cross 
Roads (our present Westfield) 
and joined those assembled here 
at Canadaway. This was July 
4, Every man reported and on 
the next day they began their 
march to Lewiston where on 
the 9th they joined the regi- 
ment. 

In less than 10 days from the 
time the news of the war had 
been circulated throughout the 
county, there was a full com- 
pany of 113 men marching to 
the scene of the fighting. The 
response to the call for troops 
was prompt. 

Our men were untrained, 
poorly fed and clothed. Their 
families were left with very 
limited provisions and protec- 
tion. 


It is believed that the first 
exchange of hostilities oc- 
curred at the mouth of the 
Canadaway Creek near the 
Widow Cole’s home. A salt 
boat, seeking protection, ran 








upon the shore. of the creek in 
the night. Captain Tubbs and 
a few men were concealed be- 
hind the east bank and when 
a delegation from a large armed 


British schooner approached 
they were fired upon and re- 
pulsed. 

This was the occasion when 
Mrs. (Cole proved herself a 
heroine by riding to Canadaway 
for additional help, and later 
she supplied the men with food 
and drink. 

In the disastrous Battle of 
Queenstown there was great 
suffering. Among those from 
Chautauqua who lost their 
lives were Daniel Bowen of 
Charlotte, Nathaniel Bowen of 
Villenova and Ira Stephens. 
Mr. Winsor, propably from 
Ellicott, died of wounds. Lieu- 
tenant Eaton was shot through 
his wrist and Erastus Taylor 
of Portland was wounded by a 
ball striking his leg below the 
knee, breaking and shattering 
the bone. Alpheus McIntyre and 
Alexander Kelly were also 
wounded and John Ingersoll 
was taken prisoner. 

During the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1813, Commodore Perry 
had been preparing his fleet, 
collecting stores and recruiting 
men. On Sept. 10 he gained the 
decisive victory over’ the 
British fleet. Chautauqua Coun- 
ty had responded to his plea for 
help and some citizens took part 
in the battle. A volunteer on 
board the Lawrence, Abner 
Williams of Canadaway, son of 
Richard Williams, was killed 
and was buried at sea. 

Nearly a regiment of Chau- 
taugqua County militia par- 
ticipated in the campaign on 
the Niagara Frontier in Decem- 
ber of 1818 and met with a 
great loss. An attorney from 
Mayville, James Brackett, was 
shot and scalped by the In- 
dians. Among others killed were 
Ephraim Pease and John Lewis 
of Pomfret, William Timley of 


Ellery, Aaron Nash, Mr. Bovee 
and Mr. Hubbard of Hanover. 
Captain Silsby was. severely 
wounded. Many of the dead 
were burried in a common 
grave at Black Rock. Some were 
later brought home for burial. 

In the Summer of 1814 the 
militia was again called out 
during the siege and storming 
of Fort Erie. A few died from 
fever at this time. Among them 
was Ensign Campbell Alex- 
ander of Ripley. 

Our county, as many other 
parts of the United States, en- 
joyed a time of peace, growth 
and progress from 1815 to 1845. 
A few men from our area par- 
ticipated in the Mexican War 
but no organized troops went 
from here. 

Fifteen years later the slavery 
question broke forth and our 
men were called upon to go to 
the front and fight — this time 
for the Union. 

In Fredonia a public meet- 
ing, one of the first in the 
county, was held on April 20, 
1860 and here the audience was 
addressed by outstanding speak- 
ers of the day. Among the men 
who delivered stirring patrio- 
tic talks were Oscar Johnson, 
T. A. Redington, George Bark- 
er, Ezra J. Ely, Orson Stiles, 
Lorenzo Morris of Fredonia and 
George Cranston of Sheridan, 
also Captain Thomas Baker. 

This gathering resulted in 
many enlistments and numer- 
ous subscriptions. Also, at this 
assembly, patriotic resolutions 
were adopted. Here it was de- 
cided to raise a fund for the re- 
lief of the families of the vol- 
unteers. Seventy names were 
signed to the subscription list 
with contributions from $20 to 
$125, which totaled $2,870. A 
finance committee was appoint- 
ed at this time to collect and dis- 
burse the funds. 

The Fredonia meeting was 
followed by others in neighbor- 
ing towns and villages. On April 


29 a large assembly was held 
in Jamestown. There a commit- 
tee of women was designated 
to provide for the wardrobe and 
other needs of the volunteers. 
In Westfield there was also a 
gathering of citizens in April 
and here tthe Hon. George W. 
Patterson and the Hon. Henry 
Prendergast addressed the audi- 
ence. The sum of $1,000 was 
that day pledged for the relief 
of the families of the volunteers. 


‘As meetings were held 
throughout the county, many 
women’s organizations sprang 


into being. They rendered relief 
and comfort in many ways. 
Hospital supplies, bandages, 
clothing and special food was 
provided by them. 

The number of men furnished 
for the war by ‘Chautauqua 
County was approximately 2,- 
300, the enlistments from Pom- 
fret being 161. 

Our county’s first troops left 
early in 1861. These were one 
company from Jamestown, 
three from Dunkirk and vicinity 
and one from Westfield, all of 
which formed part of the 72nd 
New York. That Summer, four 
more companies joined the 79th 
New York and in September a 
company joined the 100th Regi- 
ment and in November some 
Chautauqua County troops were 
in the 9th Cavalry when it was 
mustered in. 

In July, 1862 came the call 
for 300,000 volunteers. Our 
county’s quota was 1,806 men. 
This 1862 enlistment made up 
the 112th Regiment, one com- 
pany of the 7th Sharpshooters 
and two companies of the 154th 
Regiment. 

It was Enoch A. Curtis, who, 
responding to the call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, enlisted in the 
Union army, recruited a com- 
pany of volunteers, and was 
elected and commissioned Cap- 
tain-of, Coy D.,pofhahe 412th 
N. Y. Volunteers. This com- 
pany he commanded during the 


many battles and campaigns in 
which his regiment was en- 
gaged. 

In 1863 the Chautauqua organ- 
ization of State Militia, the 68th 
Regiment, commanded by Col. 
David S. Forbes, was ordered 
out. There were also men from 
our county in the 15th Cavalry. 

The 49th Regiment was one 
which had four companies 
from Fredonia, Westfield, For- 
estville and Jamestown. Into 
the 72nd Regiment Col. James 
M. Brown of Jamestown took 
one full company. 

The 9th Cavalry contained 
many Chautauquans mustered 
in Albany in 1861. This cavalry 
participated in many battles, in- 
cluding Second Bull Run, An- 
tietam, Gettysburg, Rappaha- 
nock and the entire Wilderness 
Campaign. The loss of men in 
this Regiment alone was 228. 
Some Chautauquans were mem- 
bers of the 44th Regiment, the 
People’s Ellsworth. 

There were a few men from 
our area who saw active ser- 
vice in the Spanish - American 
War of 1898. The Fenton Guards 
of Jamestown formed a part of 
the 65th N. Y. Volunteers. Also 
a number of our men went to 
Cuba and Puerto Rice with the 
102nd N. Y. Volunteers. Others 
joined Regular Army regiments 
for duty in the Philippines, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

One Chautauquan, Sergeant 
Bucklin, was a member of 
Roosevelt's Rough Riders, and 
Lilburn Winn, a Marine from 
Jamestown, was a member of 
the landing party which for two 
days endured the Spanish fire 
on the beach of Guantanamo. 
Later he enlisted for service in 
Luzon and was drowned there 
in 1901. 

As we remember and honor 
today those who served our 
country so well, many of whom 
did not rturn, let us not forget 
that our county and town have 
never been found lacking when 





there was need for — soliders; 
that our citizens have always 
shown loyal patriotism; that 


the women, too, in those early 


trying days, were also brave 


and loyal. 


Leeal Historic Markers 


Pomfret may justly be 
proud of her many markers 
designating historic sites and 
ebjects and those honoring per- 
sons who have been outstanding 
in the life of the town and vil- 
lage. 

People living in the commun- 
ity are quite familiar with some 
of them, especially the boulder 
marking the location of the 
first natural gas well and com- 
memorating General lLaFay- 
ette’s visit here in June, 1825. 

Although the history of the 
formation of the first Grange 
in the world is generally known 
to local people, many of them 
are unaware of the large 
bronze tablet which is on the 
rear wall, back of the stage, 
in the Grange Hall, and which 
was presented by the National 
Grange. This was unveiled Oct. 
17, 1936 by Past National Master 
Sherman J. Lowell, represent- 
ating the older members of the 
Grange, and Miss Edithe Hin- 
ckley, then the youngest mem- 
ber and a great granddaughter 
of George D. Hinckley, a char- 
ter member who became master 
before the end of the first 
year. Many persons pass the 
Grange building daily but few 
stop to read the inscription on 
the front of the Hall which 
states, “Fredonia Grange No. 1 
—organized April 16, 1868.” 

In the Barker Commons are 
two memorials which are also 
often passed without notice. 
The drinking fountain in the 
south-west corner of the west 
Common was dedicated in 1912 
to the memory of Mrs. Esther 
Lord McNeil, local Crusader of 
the Womens Temperance Union. 

Across from the D. R. Barker 
Library, in the East Park or 
Common, stands a boulder bear- 


ing a bronze plate indicating 
that this Common was the first 
public park in Chautauqua 
County, and that the land was 
deeded to the Town of Pomfret 
by Hezekiah Barker who settled 
in Fredonia in 1806. The marker 
was furnished by the Ben- 
jamin Prescott Chapter of the 
DAR with the assistance of the 
State and unveiled in 1931 with 
a fitting ceremony when Mrs. 
Flora Clothier ,a great grand 
daughter of Mr. Barker, gave 
a sketch of his life. 

There are three memorials 
in the Barker Library. As one 
enters the building through the 
Main Street door, and glances 
to the right there he will dis- 
cover two bronze iablets. The 
larger one states: 

“In (Memory of ‘MWHezekiah 
Barker and Judge Zattu Cush- 
ing, Founders of the Village 
of Fredonia, New York ,and 
the Sixteen Revolutionary Sol- 
diers Buried in the Old Town 
Cemetery in East Main Street. 

“The soldiers listed are: Capt. 
Thomas Abel, Hezekiah Bark- 
er, John Brigham, Seth Cole, 
Simeon Crosby, Luther Gates, 
Nathaniel Hemstead, William 
Hood, King Moore, Jonathan 
Phelphs, Elijah Risley, Jere- 
miah Rood, Joseph Rood, Dea- 
con William Seymour, Reuben 
Thompson, Joseph Warren. 

“This tablet,” it is stated “is 
a bequest of Miss_ Isabelle 
White who died July 22, 1937.” 

The second plate on this wall 
bears the following inscription, 
“In Memory of Isabelle Burn- 
ham Greene who Served with 
Loyalty and Devotion as the 
First Librarian of the Darwin 
Barker Free Library from 
1896 to 1911.” This tablet was 
also, as stated thereon a bequest 





of Miss White. 

On the upper floor of this 
building, in what is now the 
Historical Room, on the frame 
of one of the windows facing 
the ‘Commons, near the charred 
corner, there is a brass plate 
with these words: “This Window 
Frame was Burned by Candles 
Placed for Illumination when 
General LaFayette was a Guest 
of the Village of Fredonia, 
June 4, 1825. This tablet was 
Presented by the Benjamin 
Prescott Chapter DAR. April 
13, 1902.” In 1825 this was the 
home of Leverette Barker and 
his large family ,and this win- 
dow was in the small bedroom. 

Most of the local people are 
familiar with the bronze tablet 
in the Baptist Church which 
contains these facts: “In this 
Church on Dec. 15, 1878, 208 
Crusaders met, organized and 
became the First Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union in 
the World. Erected by the Cru- 
sade Union of Fredonia Dec. 


15, 1921.” This was unveiled on 
the 48th anniversary of the oc- 
casion. . 

Plates of unusual interest are 
those attached to the two large 
trees on the original Squire 
White property, now the site 
of the White Inn. The pla'ttes on 
these beautiful old trees are 
identical and have the _in- 
scription, “This tree was plant- 
ed by Dr. Squire White in 
1921, assisted by his little son, 
Devillo A., then in his fifth 
year.” 

Because of recent publicity, 
the people of our community 
are especially conscious of the 
native Lake Erie boulder in 
Houghton Park, placed there 
to remind people of the great 
services to the community and 
to the world which were per- 
formed by Judge Jacob Hough- 
ton, and his son, Douglass, the 
renowned geologist. This mark- 
er, erected by the local chapter 
of the D.A.R. was dedicated on 
Flag Day 1946. 


The Elijah Risley Property 


The house which was built 
for Elijah Risley Jr., is one 
of considerable interest. It is 


outstanding, not only because 
of its beautiful Greek Revival 
architecture, but because it has 
been the home, throughout its 
nearly 130 years, of persons 
with a great concern for our 
community. 

This is one of three similar 
houses built on Garden Street, 
(now Risley Street) by John 
Jones, the renowned architect. 
The Risley residential property 
comprised about 45 acres, and 
this was divided between the 
three brothers resulting in ap- 
proximately 131/3 acres in the 
Elijah Risley’s share. 

Elijah Risley Jr. came to 
Canadaway (now Fredonia )in 
1807 with his father, Elijah Sr. 
a Revolutionary soldier, and 
the family. The next year this 
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young man built and opened a 
store which is recorded as the 
first in the county. The follow- 
ing years and until his death ir 
1870 he served our community) 
in various capacities. 

In 1848 he was elected a 
Representative to Congress and 
he also served as Major Gen- 
eral of the State Militia. He was 
a member of the Risley Broth- 
ers who became famous for the 
raising of garden seeds. 

The Risley men did much to 
beautify our settlement, not 
only by means of their own 
gardens but by encouraging 
others to improve the appear- 
ance of their property. It was 
Mr. Risley and Mr. Jones who 
arranged for a reduction in 
taxes for the inhabitants who set 
out trees and otherwise en- 
hanced their yards. 

Hanson Risley was the sec- 
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ond of six children born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Elijah Risley. He was 
a man of scholarly attainments, 
a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word. After being edu- 
cated at the Fredonia Academy 
and Hamilton College he 
studied law with Judge Mullett, 
and later practiced in Dunkirk. 
In 1855 he was elected Clerk 
of the Assembly. In 1861 he 
was engaged in war work and 
in 1862 he was appointed U. S. 
Consul to Jamacia. His appoint- 
ment, the same year, as Special 
Agent of the Treasury brought 
him into close contact with 
President Lincoln. 

A deep friendship with Gov- 
ernor Seward developed dur- 
ing this time and Governor 
Seward ‘became a frequent 
visitor in the Risley home, 
especially after the death of his 
wife and only daughter. On his 
extensive world tour he was 
accompanied by Mr. Risley’s two 
daughters, the older one becom- 
ing his adopted daughter and 
thus known as Olive Risley 
Seward. 

Mr. Risley passed away in 
1893. Fredonia has been for- 
tunate in that the owners and 
occupants have maintained the 
beauty of this Risley home. 

(Milton Beebe, an architect of 
Buffalo, owned “Roselawn” as 
the home was known, and for 
years his wife continued 'to oc- 
cupy it. Their son, Harry Beebe 
and family resided there for 
sometime. Harry ‘Beebe was 
also an architect and among 
many local buildings which he 
designed is our Fredonia High 
School. 

A section of the original Ris- 
ley home was made into a 
small house and there lived 
David Scott who raised plants 


and flowers. Later the Schwan 
family occupied this house and 
they, also, followed the science 
of horticulture. These people 
made additional contributions to 
the community. 

In 1909 or 1910 John Gugino 


purchased the entire Elijah 
Risley property and still oc- 
cupies the home and carries on 
horticulture pursuits with the 
assistance of his sons. 

The front of the building 
is much as it originally was, 
several leaded colored glass 
windows remaining in the front 
rooms. The conservatory which, 
in Mrs. Beebe’s day, was filled 
with plants, has been removed. 
It is believed that the three 
huge urns in the yard were de- 
signed and placed there by the 
elder Mr. Beebe. When it was 
recently necessary ‘to replace 
a porch, Mr. Gugino insisted 
that it be built as nearly like 
the old porch as possible. 

Tunnels in the basement of 
the large house have at times 
presented the question as _ to 
whether the Risley famliy was 
concerned in aiding the escaped 
slaves. Records of many acts 
of kindness and generosity of 
the family have been found but 
we have never discovered their 
mames associated with the Un- 
derground Railroad. Considering 
the gardening interest of the 
family it might well be that 
these so called tunnels 'were for 
the purpose of storing vegetae 
bles for family use. 

It is rather remarkable that 
the occupants of this site have 
all been responsible in helping to 
preserve the building; also that 
each famliy has had a part in 
adding to the charm of our vil- 
lage or by representing the in- 
terests of our settlement. 





Dunkirk’s Early Fishing Industry 


When fishing first became an 
industry in Dunkirk the equip- 
ment used was crude and the 
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work tedious, difficult and 
filled with many dangerous ex- 
periences. 








The earliest record of com- 
mercial fishing there, which we 
have found, is in the year 
1851. It was about that time 
that James Molony moved to 
Dunkirk. He was a native of 
Ireland and had become skill- 
ful as a mackerel fisherman off 
the southern coast of Ireland. 
Equipping a row boat with gill 
nets, he began his fishing 
career here. 

In those days it was impossible 
to buy manufactured netting so 
the fishermen were obliged to 
make their own “rig” or nets. 
The nets, constructed of five- 
inch mesh, were used for 
catching white fish. The six- 
inch mesh were for trout. The 
ciscoe and blue pike were not 
used for market, therefore were 
not retained when caught. 

“Floats and stones” were 
used in place of cedar corks 
and lead weights. The bottom 
line of the net was weighted 
down by means of a flat stone 
about four inches in diameter. 
The upper line of the net was 
buoyed up with a cedar stick, 
approximatey 30 inches long, 
one inch wide and about 3/4 
of an inch thick. A hole was 
burned through the stick about 
four inches back from one end. 
The stick was then split, simi- 
lar to a clothes pin. This was 
slipped over the line until the 
line fitted in the hole. 

Each net was about 180 feet 
long and the floats were spaced 
approximately nine feet apart. 
An average “rig” consisted of 
20 nets, these being arranged 
in four boxes with five in each. 
Judging from the amount of fish 
caught, this equipment, ail- 
though crude and requiring 
much work to arrange and keep 
in repair, was considered quite 
satisfactory. 

In the pioneer days of this 
industry the fishermen received 
about $45 a month. 

The names of many of the 
early fishermen and fish mer- 
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chants are recalled by elderly 
inhabitants. James Moiony had 
a fishing shanty located at the 
foot of the present Main Street 
and there he sold fish for local 


consumption. 
Three Johnson brothers and 
Samuel Moorewood, hearing 


that there were great oppor- 
tunities in Dunkirk, came from 
Ontario, Canada, where they 
had been operating night lines 
at Ft. Erie. 

(A night line is a long line 
containing about 500 baited 
hooks spaced about two feet 
apart. The line is set and us- 
ually left in the water all night 
and then lifted the following 
day). 

The Johnson brothers’ fish- 
ing boat was a 26-foot sailing 
skiff, Banner. The fish caught 
by this boat were packed and 
shipped at Bill Johnson’s shanty 
at the foot of Eagle Street. 

Eventually Gus and Hank 
Johnson moved to Buffalo 
where they opened a fish mar- 
ket. Here they disposed of the 
fish caught and shipped to them 
rom Dunkirk. Samuel Moore- 
head then ‘took over the opera- 
tion of the Banner. At this time 
the fishermen were paid five 
cents a pound for whitefish and 
four cents for trout. 

The fishing industry grew. 
Other names associated with it 
in Dunkirk were Louis Boehm 
and his son, Herman. Their 
fishing shanty was located on 
the beach at ‘the foot of Beaver 
Street. Charles and John Gun- 
ther jointly owned another 
sailing skiff. There was also 
Chris Gunther who operated 
a boat, and the skiff owned by 
Fred Gunther with Bill Rus- 
holdt and Fred Henry Helwig 
as the crew. 

The above mentioned men 
are said to have been the pio- 
neers of the fishing industry at 
the port of Dunkirk. Their work 
was not easy with such crude 
equipment and today we would 
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think it a problem to depend 
upon sails or oars for operating 


a boat used for commercial 
fishing. 

Methods employed in com- 
mercial fishing, as in most in- 
dustries, improved with the 
years, as did also the means 
of operating the boats. 

In 1884 the first steam fish- 
ing tug operated out of the 
Dunkirk port. This was the 
Ruby, 40 feet in length with a 
10 foot beam. The owners, Capt. 
Jim Smith, and E. Sweet, 
brought it from ‘Conneaut, O., 
and it was on the tug that corks 
and leads were used here in 
this industry for the first time. 

This type of apparatus ori- 
ginated on Lake Huron and 
gradually came to be used on 
all of the Great Lakes. In fact, 
it became standard equipment, 
replacing the early float and 
stone method. 

It had been customary to lift 
the nets by dragging them over 
the rail of the boat. This pro- 
cedure was simplified by the 
use of a roller that was ex- 
tended over the side of the 
boat. The roller ‘was about 10 
feet long and ‘110 inches across. 
This was a great improvement 
over the old method of drag- 
ging in the nets. The first boat 
at Dunkirk, to be thus equip- 
ped, was the tug Jennie A. 
Drumond. 

‘Next came the use of a steam 
invention designed for lifting 


the nets. This, known as the 
Connable Net Lifter, was a 
large drum of “buttons” that 


compressed at certain intervals 
and held the nets while the 
drum revolved. It is said that 
the first boat on Lake Erie to 
have this arrangement, was the 
H. Boyd, captained by Henry 
Boyd of Erie in 1898. Jiake 
Ffister operated the tug Mis- 
cheler two years later and this 
is believed to have been the 
first steam net pulling  out- 
fitted boat from the Dunkirk 
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port. 

The tug Arrow was the first 
gasoline operated boat in Dun- 
kirk to use a power net lifter. 
This invention, designed by 
Louis Hansen, consisted of 
three large rollers between 
which the nets were twisted. 

The Dunkirk commercial 
fishermen encountered great 
difficulties in pursuing ‘their 
occupation, such as severe, sud- 


den storms and problems of 
observing the international 
boundary. 


In 1894 the tug Grace wan- 
dered too far, crossed the di- 
viding line and was seized by 
a Canadian patrol boat and 
compounded for 18 months. It 
was ‘bought back at auction 
and continued to serve its pur- 
pose until 1910. 

The Katy D., a large gas boat 
built in 1900, met with a simi- 
liar experience in 1903 when 
captained by Clyde Jones. This 
was also seized in Canadian 
waters. For two years this case 
was carried through the courts 
and was finally taken to the 
highest court in England. Here 
it was decided in favor of the 
owners of the tug because the 
Canadians were unable to 
prove that the boat was actu- 
ally in their waters at the time 
of the seizure. The owner col- 
lected heavy damages but the 
boat had been so neglected 
that by the time the decision 
was reached, the boat was of 
little value. 

The sudden storms caused 
considerable destruction of 
boats, and in 1921 cost the 
life of Charles Kleg, owner 
of the Nelson K. which sank 
during a dreadful wind and 
rain. The storm of 1929 also 
resulted in great disaster for 
the industry because of the 


destruction of many fishing 
boats. 
One is impressed with the 


importance the fishing indus- 
try has played in Dunkirk and 





vicinity when he realizes the 
many fish companies which 
existed here over a period of 
years. Alec Olson, a fisherman 
for many years, handled his 
own product, operating a fish 
house at the rear of the Dun- 
kirk Fish Co. building. 

We find listed in a directory 
of 1873 the Alton and the Wil- 
(uam Johnson Companies. In 
1895 the Alexander Fish Co. 
was organized and was located 
at the northeast corner of Cen- 
tral Avenue and Lake Shore 
Drive East. 


Mr. Alexander retired in 1895 
and the building was torn down 
years ago. 

In the early 1900’s the Mon- 
chow market was a_ favorite 
for the local people to pur- 
chase their fish. There was the 
Buckeye Fish Shop, a branch 


of the Bacon Fish Co. of Erie, 
and in 1924 the Lake City 
Fish Co. was organized with 
their place of business at the 
foot of Deer Street. These are 


- but some of the headquarters 


for the industry. 

At times particular kinds of 
fish were more in demand than 
others. Around 1870 the blue 
and yellow pike were popular 
and large quantities were 
shipped from Dunkirk. A 
récord indicates that atround 
1880 ciscoes were marketed as 
salt fish, bringing, after salt- 
ing, one cent a pound. Sturgeon 
was in great demand at one 
time, a sturgeon steak being 
cansidered a choice food. It 
was reported that the tug 
Grace ,in one day in 1882, came 
in with 100 large sturgeon, the 
total catch weighing 9,900 
pounds. 





The Prendergast Family 


Among the courageous fami- 
lies which came into this wild- 
erness and erected cabins from 
the primeval forests were the 
Prendergasts. Their name is 
one which will be remembered 
for ever because of their contri- 
butions to the development of 
what is now our Chautauqua 
County. 

Various circustances led pio- 
neers to our particular part of 
the Western Frontier. Those 
which were responsible for the 
Prendergast family locating 
here are unusual. 

William Prendergast, the 
father, who according to the 
inscription on his tombstone, 
was born in Kilkenny, Ireland, 
Feb. 2, 1727, first located in 
Dutchess County. From there 
he migrated to Pittstown, IN. Y. 
He finally left this home ac- 
companied by his wife, Mehi- 
table Wing, a native of Amer- 
ica, four sons and five daugh- 
ters, sons-in-law and grandchil- 
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dren, and a slave, Tom. 

It was in the Spring of 1805 
that these 29 persons with four 
Ganvas-covered wagons start- 
ed for Tennessee. The first two 
wagons were drawn ‘by four 
horses each, the second two by 
three horses each and in the 
rear was a two-horse barouche 
for the older ladies. 

Upon their arrival at Whee- 
ling they purchased a flat boat 
on which they loaded their be- 
longings and floated to Louis- 
ville, Ky., and then with their 
teams drove to Dick Creek, 
near Nashville, Tenn. 

The group was disappointed 
with the conditions there so 
they started north through 
Ohio and eventually discovered 
General Paine’s partially com- 
pleted road. They followed this 
route and in the late Fall 
reached the 20 Mile Creek, near 
New York line. While fording 
the stream one of their horses 
was crippled. In this section, 











a short distance east of Quincy 


(now Ripley), they found a 
settler, Mr. Farnsworth. Thom- 
as ‘Prendergast was weary of 
traveling, so he purchased the 
possessions of Mr. Farnsworth. 


Several members of the 
Prendergast family continued 
to Canada where they could 
obtain food for the Winter. Two 
of the men remained with the 
stock and planned to search for 
suitable places of settlement 
for the others. They located 
near the head of Chautauqua 
Lake and in the Spring James 
and William traveled to the 
Batavia Land Office and pur- 
chased the Mayville tract and 
there built a cabin. The rest 
of the family followed and soon 
the land was cleared. 

In the Spring they had 
turned a span of horses loose to 
forage and in several ‘weeks 
when they had not returned 
James went in search of them 
traveling down the west side 
of the Lake to the outlet. He 
was favorably impresed with 
the waterway and the pine for- 
est. 

James returned to Pittstown 
in 1806 and the next year mar- 
ried Agnes Tompson. Through 
his brother, Matthew, he had 
purchased 1,000 acres of land 
at the Upper Rapids (now 
Jamestown).In 1809 he bought 
an additional 1,201 acres in 
what is now Kiantone. 


In 1811 James Prendergast 
built a log cabin, near the pres- 
ent Steel Street bridge, and 
there constructed a dam and 
saw mill, and thus Jamestown 
was founded. 


Six sons and five daughters 
of William Prendergast be- 
came residents of our county. 
Mary had married William 
Bemus before coming here and 
they were the first settlers of 
the point which bears their 
name. Four of the sons became 
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‘became 


physicians: John, William, Jed- 
ediah and James. 

Jedediah became the first 
legislative representative of the 
county. In 1817 he was elected 
State ‘Senator from this district. 
Thomas lived in Quincy (Rip- 
ley) and (Mathew became a 
county supervisor and was an 
associate county judge for many 
years. Martin also held official 
positions and William Jr., lived 
on the farm where his parents 
had settled on the Panama 
Road, near Mayville, and there 
he practiced medicine. 

A state historical tablet was 
erected at the entrance to the 
farm through the efforts of A. 
W. Anderson, then Jamestown 
historian. There a small family 
cemetery is located, although 
sadly neglected for years. Here 
William and Mehitable were 
laid to rest and later other 
members of the family. 

Without doubt it was because 
James was the founder of the 
town named for him that he 
better known than 
other members of the family. 

James and his wife were most 
generous people, always pro- 
viding help for the newcomers 
and others in need. They had 
but one child, Alexander. The 
kindness and _ generosity of 
James was inherited by his 
grandson and namesake, James. 
The young James, whose death 
occurred at the age of 31, had 
dreamed of establishing a li- 
brary in the town. His plans 
were found among his papers 
and his parents, wishing to 
follow his desires erected the 
beautiful Prendergast (Library. 
It was planned by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Prendergast, but she died 
before its completion in 1891. 

As a memorial to her daugh- 
ter, Catherine Merritt, ‘who 
lived but 10 years, Mrs. Pren- 
dergast made a bequest which 
provided for the erection of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal (Church there 








in Jamestown. 

One of James Prendergast’s 
public benefactions was an en- 
dowment for the James Pren- 


dergast Hose Co. The company 
organized in 1878 was named 
for his grandfather, James, the 
Elder. 





Dr. Mitton M. Fenner 


Seldom does a man become 
successfully prominent in his 
chosen profession, and also in 
business, in military life and 
in politics. Such was the con- 
Spicious life, however, of a 
Fredonia citizen, Hon. Milton 
M. Fenner. 

‘A representative of one of 
the sturdy and honorable New 
England families, Milton M. 
Fenner was born on July 28, 
1837, the seventh child of 
nine, to Christopher C. and Lu- 
cinda (Fross) Fenner of South 
Stockton, WN. Y. 

His maternal and paternal 
ancestors were of English ex- 
traction and he was a des- 
cendant of the Rev. W. Fenner, 
a noted Puritan divine. Of the 
minister’s family, three Fen- 
ner men, Arthur, James and 
James Jr. occupied the Gov- 
ernor’s chair in Rhode Island 
between 1790 and 1845. 

Resolved Fenner, grandfather 
of Milton, migrated from Rhode 
Island, to Madison County, N.Y. 
and thence to Ellery, Chautau- 
qua County. The maternal 
grandfather, Rufus Fross, was 
a native of Kinderhook, N. Y., 
and came to our county in 1810 
and we find he served in the 
War of 1812. 

It was Christopher Fenner, 
Milton’s father, who was the 
first of that family to locate 
in Chautauqua County. He 
came here in 1817, while a 
young man. His family joined 
him two years later and they 
acquired land on the Cassa- 
daga Creek. 

Extreme hard work and poor 
health made the lot of Milton 
Fenner’s parents a difficult one. 
When he was but 13 years of 
age his father passed away. 


Thus, life for the young boy 
necessitated habits of industry 
and thrift. He did farm work 
for several years but he pos- 
sessed an undying ambition and 
determination to acquire a 
higher education. 

This was realized after years 
of toil, when he matriculated 
at Allegheny College in 1855. 
By working in the Summer 
months and teaching in New 
York and Michigan during some 
of the Winter terms he was 
able to fulfill his dream of 
studying medicine. On May 22, 
1860 he received his M.D. de- 
gree after pursuing his studies 
at Allegheny, Ellington Aca- 
demy and Medical College at 
Cincinnati, O. 

Dr. Fenner located at Flint, 
Mich. He had become well 
established there with a year’s 
practice when the call came for 
men to serve in the army and 
thus his work was interrupted. 
Responding immediately, he en- 
listed as a private in Company 
A, 8th Michigan Regiment, 
recruited by Col. William M. 
Fenton, ex-Lt. Gov. of Michi- 
gan. Dr. Fenner was first ap- 
pointed hospital steward and 
war correspondent for the De- 
troit Tribune and the Flint 
Wolverine Citizen. 

His promotions in rank were 
rapid, he repeatedly being hon- 
ored for valorous conduct. One 
of many of his outstanding ser- 
vices was during the siege of 
Fort Pulaski, when the captain 
and first lieutenent resigned 
and Dr. Fenner took over the 
command of the company. Dur- 
ing May 1862 he was appoint- 
ed to service in the Signal Corps 
and in October of that year he 
became a first lieutenant. He 





was in the trenches at the fall 
of Ft. Wagner, Charleston 
Harbor, S. C. in July 1863. 

The following year, in April, 
he was summoned to Brooklyn 
by the Secretary of the Navy 
to be examined for the office 
of ‘Assistant Surgeon of the US. 
Navy. In May Dr. Fenner re- 
ceived his commission from 
Secretary Welles. He remained 
in the army, because of oper- 
ations, until later in the year. 
As a member of Admiral Dah- 
Igren’s staff he was on board 
the night of the naval atack 
on Fort Sumter. 

While on leave of absence 
from the navy Dr. Fenner 
visited his native county and, 
finding an opening in the medi- 
cal field in Jamestown, he re- 
signed his commission and 
there began his practice, which 
was extremely successful In 
addition to his regular prac- 
tice he became publisher’ of 
“The Medical Progress,” a 
monthly publication, devoted 
to popular medicine, nursing 
the sick, and allied subjects. 

In 1866 Dr. Fenner was ap- 
pointed physician to the poor 
and consulting physician for the 
Chautauqua County insane 
asylum. This same year he was 
married to Georgianna Grand- 
in, daughter of Daniel Grand- 
in, of the Allen and Grandin 


woolen manufacturers of 
Jamestown. 
Dr. Fenner’s extensive 


knowledge of medicine and 
his ability to express. his 
thoughts clearly, resulted in his 
being in great demand as a 
speaker. Among his speeches 
were the annual address to the 
Electric Medicine Society of 
the 32d Senatorial District and 
one to the New York Society 
in the Assembly Chamber at 
Albany in 1869. 


Dr. Fenner, terminating his 


practice in Jamestown in July 
1869, moved to Fredonia 
established his famous 


and 
*“Peo- 





ple’s Dispensary of Medicine 
and Surgery.” He built up a 
larger practice here than he had 
enjoyed in Jamestown, and he 
resumed the publication of 
“Medical Progress.” 

This physican made a close 
study of every system of med- 
ical treatment. With his back- 
ground of extensive experience 
and his natural ability in the 
art of healing he prepared 
prescriptions for the relief of 
those suffering from various 
diseases. Thus he was able to 
supply aid to a greater number 
of persons in the area than 
those he could personally see. 

In 1872 he began the manu- 
facture and distribution of his 
People’s Remedies, 11 in num- 
ber, on a large scale. With 
salesmen covering most of the 
northern states and many of 
the southern states, Fredonia, 
N. Y., came to be known as the 
home of these products. 

Often bottles and jars of the 
medicines were left by the 
salesmen with storekeepers and 
in homes. Later, the medicine, 
if unused, was collected. If 
used, the salesmen collected 
the price of the products. To 
be sure, some bottles which 
had been partly used were 
filled with water, but the per- 
centage of honest persons and 


the news of the wonderful 
healing and pain-relieving 
qualities of the medicines, 


more than offset the loss. 

The value of the products 
became known through various 
means and channels. A true 
story (we can vouch for the 
truthfulness of the salesman) il- 
lustrates this point. 

In those days the salesmen 
traveled by train when cover- 
ing territory a great distance 
away, and then they hired a 
horse and carriage in order to 
reach remote sections, such as 
the lumbering camps of north- 
ern Minnesota. The accommo- 
dations were far less conven- 











ient than today. 

This particular salesman 
found it necessary to sleep in 
a wall or folding bed. Ac- 
cidentally, the bed closed with 
him in it. His foot, being 
caught, was severely injured. 
The landlord was hastening to 
call a doctor when the sales- 
man instructed him instead, to 
go to the wagon and bring in all 
the bottles of Fenner’s Golden 
Relief. These were emptied into 
a large bowl and the salesman 
immersed his foot. By the next 
morning, to the great astonish- 
ment of the inhabitants of the 
town, the foot could be used. 


No written or oral advertise- 
ments could possibly have been 
so convincing as this demon- 
stration. Golden Relief was one 
of the most popular of the Fen- 
ner Remedies and is still ob- 
tainable, although now made 
elsewhere. 

The Chamber of Commerce 
recently received an inquiry 
from a Texas lady as to where 
She might buy this product. 
And not long ago there was an 
inquiry for Fenner’s St. Vitus 
Dance Cure, which was known 


to have cured many severe 
cases of this disease. 
Dr. Fenner was an active 


man, and one who was in- 
terested in progressive projects. 
In 1870 the U.S. Government 
appointed him Examining Sur- 
geon and in 1872 the Eclectic 
Medical Society of the State 
of New York elected him presi- 
dent. He was later appointed 
Deputy Collector of the Port 
of New York which position 
he held from January 1890 to 
August 1891 when he resigned 
because of pressure of his pri- 
vate business. 

As a politician, Dr. Fenner 
proved himself extremely pop- 
ular. When he was a candidate 
for Supervisor of Pomfret, he 
was elected by a majority of 
116, although the district had 
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for several years given major- 
ities for candidates of opposite 
parties. The following year he 
was re-elected by a majority 
of 283. The next year when 
running for Assembly, the As- 
sembly District made his total 
majority over his opponent 
2,095, a larger majority than 
ever before given to a candi- 
date in this district. 


Dr. Fenner was one of the 
promoters of the Dunkirk and 
Fredonia Rail Road and served 
in the various offices of presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer and 
manager. At the time of his 
death he was president of the 
Fredonia Local. Board of Man- 


agers of the State Normal 
School. 
He was interested with 


Capt. E. A. Curtis and Frank 
W. Tarbox in the erection of 
the Columbia Hotel, thus own- 
ing a share. Among his local 
projects was the Fair Grounds 
which he purchased in 1900 
and to which he made great 
improvements. His medicine 
business increased and in 1903 
he enlarged his factory which 
was at the corner of Center 
and Barker Streets. 


This veteran was a member 
of the Holt Post, G.A.R. and 
when the Sons of Union Vet- 
erans organized it honored this 
valiant soldier by naming the 
Post Dr. M. M. Fenner Camp 
No. 71. He was also an honor- 
rary member of the Fenner 
Hose Co. which was also named 
in his honor and to which he 
tendered financial help. 


Mrs. Georgianna Fenner 
passed away in 1881. When Mr. 
Fenner died in March, 1905 he 
was survived by his second 
wife, the former Miss Florence 
Bondeson, and a son, Milton M. 

In the upper hall of our 
Barker Library hangs an excel- 
lent portrait of Dr. Fenner. 





Point Gratiot 


Point Gratiot, on Lake Erie, 
has served for many years as a 
recreational park where, with- 
out fees, the public enjoy its 
facilities. Numerous picnics and 
gatherings are held there each 
Summer, and the bathing beach 
provides pleasure for many. 
It has now and ‘then occurred 
to an individual to wonder 
about the history of this point 
of land. 

The area was part of a large 
tract of land which was laid out 
by a group of men who ac- 
quired it from the Holland 
Land Co. These men, who were 
referred to as the “Proprietors 
of Dunkirk Lands,” were Gould 
Hoyt, Russell H. Nevins, Edwin 
Lord, Walter Smith, 4H. L. 
Pierson CC King” and P. 
Curtis. 

Meetings of these proprietors 
were held at the City Hotel 
in New York. Resolutions 
drawn up and adopted there on 
Jan. 7 and Jan. 14, 1838, per- 
tained to the sale of lots in 
Dunkirk and therefore have 
a significant bearing upon the 
history of the area. 

‘A committee consisting of 
E. Lord and ‘Walter Smith, was 
appointed to prepare a plan, 
dividing the lands so that one- 
fourth might be held subject 
to the conditions of a grant ori- 
ginally made to the Erie Rail 
Road Co. The remaining land 
was to be divided among the 
proprietors so that proper deeds 
could be executed. An agree- 
ment was reached whereby 
land was set aside for a pub- 
lic square and a site selected 
for a hotel, the rights of which 
and the lands were vested in 
Walter Smith. 

The final 
concerned with, 


resolution was 
“the Park as 


designed on the large map, 
for the pleasure and benefit of 
the inhabitants of said village 
of Dunkirk, and conditioned 





that the same be forever kept 
in trees to protect the harbor 
from westerly winds.” 

The park and considerable 
portion of land adjacent was in 
the share of Russell H. Nevins. 
Thus, it was this generous and 
farseeing man who made it 
possible for Dunkirk to have 
this recreational area so beau- 
tifully situated on Lake Erie. 

The indenture, under which 
the park was transferred to 
Dunkirk, was made by Rus- 
sell H. Newins on Feb. 22, 1839, 
and the lease drawn “by and 
between Russell H. Nevins of 
the City of New York, Mer- 
chant, party of the first part, 
and the Trustees of the Village 
of Dunkirk, parties of the sec- 
ond part.” 

It states that this public park 
is for the benefit and pleasure 
of the inhabitants of the Vil- 
lage of Dunkirk and all others 
during the full term of 999 
years from the date of this 
lease. And that on the first day 
of November in each and every 
year the sum of one cent shall 
be paid” if the sum shall be 
lawfully demanded.” 

It is also stipulated that this 
is to be used for no other pur- 
pose than a park, that it is to 
be kept in trees forever, as a 
protection to the harbor, that 
all taxes are to be paid and 
that the land is not to be en- 
cumbered with buildings. 

The Point remained in its 
rather primitive condition un- 
til some time in the 70’s when 
Dr. H. R. Rogers, an old resi- 
dent physician of the village, 
started the work of having the 
underbrush cleared out, at his 
own expense. Public interest 
in the appearance of the park 
was thus stimulated. 

Point Gratiot was named for 
Gen. Charles Gratiot who was 
born in Maryland in 1788, his 
father having come from 
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France some years before. He 
was graduated at West Point 
in 1806, made captain of en- 
gineers in 1808 and chief of 
engineers under General Har- 


rison in 1813-14. In 1828 he was 
made a brigadier - general. 
While it has not been possible 
for the writer to prove why the 
Dunkirk people were particu- 
larly interested in Gen. Gra- 
tiot, it is believed that, as an 
army officer, he did surveying 
throughout ‘the section. Gen- 
eral Gratiot died in 1855. 

A few years ago a young man 
ffrom Monterey, Calif., while 
driving west on Lake Shore 
Drive, was attracted by a sign 
giving directions to Point Gra- 
tiot. He was John H. Gratiot, 
and quite naturally decided to 
stop and explore the place 


which had his name. He dis- 
covered that this Point was 
named for his paternal great- 
grandfather. This young Dr. 
Gratiot was returning to his 
home in California, having just 
been graduated from Harvard 
Medical College. 

Walter Smith had 50 bushels 
of hickory nuts planted on the 
land and from these sprung a 
hardy growth of deep-rooted 
timber which he thought would 
withstand the powerful breezes 
of Lake Erie. From this growth 
of trees ‘“Hickoryhurst” gained 
its name. This was a thoughtful 
act from which Mr. Smith be- 
lieved future generations would 
benefit. 

Thus, long after the passing 
of these generous men, we are 
still privileged to enjoy their 
wonderful gift. 


Horace White 


Canadaway Creek offered 
many valuable opportunities for 
mills and shops and in Laona 
and IShumla there were a great 
many. The Tanneries are still 
remembered by a few of our 
elderly citizens. 

One of the early settlers of 


our area, who mastered the art 


and process of tanning, and 
who, for years, followed that 
occupation was [Horace White. 

Mr. White was born in Chi- 
copee Mass., March 27, 1828, 
one of five children of Horace 
and Jerusha White, a family of 
English descent. He was about 
five years old when his father 
came to (‘Chautauqua (County 
and settled on a farm near Sin- 
clairville. 

When Horace became 16 years 
old he was apprenticed to Col. 
Elias 'S. Hedges of ‘Sinclairville, 
N.Y., to learn the trade of tan- 
ner and currier. His wages for 
the first year were $25. 
Through great thrift and econ- 
omy he was able to save $18 of 
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the amount he was paid. 

This young man served as an 
apprentice to Col. Hedges for 
four years. Being a conscien- 
tious youth and an apt pupil he 
had, at the end of four years, 
attained great proficiency in 
this work. His employer relin- 
quished his claim of the con- 
tract for the ‘fifth year and 
hired Horace as a journeyman 
at $200 a year. 

For four years, he continued 
in this employment. Then he, 
and his brother George P. 
White, bought a farm in Char- 
lotte. They were greatly inter- 
ested in cattle and here they 


fattened animals and shipped 


them east. One load was taken 
over the Erie Railroad when it 
was first opened for such ser- 
vice. 

In the Spring of 1852 Mr. 
White was employed in the 
tannery owned by Brazilla Ellis 
in Shumla. After serving there 
as Journeyman for less than two 
years he purchased the stock 





and started in business for him- 
self and shortly after, formed a 
co-partnership with Henry 
Bumpus. Completing: five years 
of business carried on at Shum- 
la they removed to Laona and a 
new cCo-partnership was formed 
of Horace White, Henry Bump- 
us and lLyvenus (‘Cyrenus) 
Ellis. 

A large tannery was built in 
which Mr. White carried on 
business until his death Jan. 
6, 1879. This establishment 
achieved a position of great 
importance in the county. The 
first bark was ground here in 
this tannery Jan. 1, 1860. There 
were then. 64 vats for ieather, 
and six leaches for ‘bark. 

The machinery was propelled 
by a 30-horsepower steam en- 
gine, the first steam power in 
Laona. Bark, which was bought 
in 1860 at $2.50 a cord, cost, 
during the war, as much as $7. 
This was due largely to the 
scarcity of men to peel it. 

In 1868 the number of vats 
was increased to 128 for leather, 
consuming annually 1,000 cords 


of bark, giving employment to 
20 men. The firm of White, 
Bumpus and Ellis had become 
renowned and their wares ob- 
tained a high rating in the 
leather markets throughout the 
country. 

Mr. White personally man- 
aged the establishment and was 
in charge of all transactions, in- 
cluding that of purchasing ma- 
terials and selling the product. 

This co-partnership lasted 10 
years when Mr. Bumpus retired 
from the firm and in 1875 Mr. 
White bought out the interest of 
his partner Mr. Ellis, thus be- 
coming sole owner of the busi- 
ness which owed so much of its 
success to his ability and untir- 
ing energy. 

On ‘Dec. 24, 1854 Mr. White 
married Miss Phedora Wilson, 
who survived him. There were 
six children—the eldest died at 
an early age—Eva ‘A., Nettie, 
(Carrie L., George E. and Henry. 

(Horace White served his town 
as supervisor in 1896, and he 
was always a generous support- 
er of worthwhile public under- 
takings. 





A Patriotic Woman 


A colorful and courageous 
figure who chose six acres of 
land on our Lake Erie shore 
as a site for a home in which 
to spend a peaceful life was 
Miss Anna Clift Smith. She was 
a talented, self-sufficient per- 
son who asked only for the 
right to enjoy the beauty of the 
lake and hills, time to portray 
these in paint, for the pleas- 
ure of planting trees, shrubs 
and flowers, and for the com- 
panionship of her pet animals. 

Miss Smith, with her mother, 
Mrs. Annie Beeman Smith, an 
accomplished musician, and a 
sister, Caroline, had first come 
to Fredonia from Florida when 
Anna was but eight years of 
age. The husband and father, 





Osmond Orcutt Smith, was an 
army man, a sportsman and 
writer of hunting stories. His 
death, in the West, was caused 
by an accident. 

Caroline spent a large part 
of her life as a missionary, 
serving in that capacity in the 
South for some time. We find, 
in 1898, she was working in 
the slums of Chicago and later 
she was engaged in church 
work in Lancaster, N. Y. 

Miss Anna Smith had _ tra- 
veled through much of the 
United States with her family, 
who possessed a constant de- 
sire to explore various sections 
of the country. 


In later years, Miss Smith 


felt that she had found the an- 








swer to her search for a rest- 
ful and secure place to live, 
right here on Lake Erie. She 
had sought such a Paradise on 
the west coast, riding hun- 
dreds of miles on horseback 
but she felt the ocean was too 
expansive, too absorbing, to 
give her real comfort. She re- 
marked that the Lake so much 
better answered her every 
mood. 

When Miss Smith acquired 
her land, it was rough and un- 
attractive. She set out a var- 
iety of trees including Scotch 
pine, Japanese Walnut, Spruce 
and Poplar. Other than to 
plant bulbs along her drive she 
did little landscaping, thus 
making the area a sanctuary for 
wild life. 

For some time her life was 
happy and undisturbed. Her 
constant companion was 
“Mack,” a beautiful brown and 
white Collie, which, she said, 
had come straight down from a 
wolf pack thus possessing the 
intelligence and _ stout-hearted- 
ness of combined Collie and 
Wolf blood. This devoted ani- 
mal faithfully guarded Miss 
Smith, always being seen at 
her side. Also in the family 
was Patsy, the cat. At one time 
Miss Smith attempted to raise 
goats, and at another time gui- 
nea pigs and rabbits but gave 
up these endeavors. 

This unusual lady had stud- 
ied Art here and abroad. She 
worked in water colors and 
pasteis devoting her talent, af- 
ter locating on Lake Erie about 
1917, entirely to pictures of the 
Lake. 

During the Prohibition Era 
Miss Smith’s serene life was in- 
terrupted by the rum-runners 
who brought liquor across 
Lake Erie and delivered it to 
waiting trucks or stored it in 
an old ‘barn near her property, 
from where it could be picked 
up later. Miss Smith had great 
respect for laws and expected 
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others to have. So, when she 
observed these violaters in the 
process of bringing liquor into 
the United States she assumed 
the role of assisting our gov- 
ernment. 

At the age when most litiie 
girls were playing with dotis, 
Anne Smith had learned to 
handle a gun, thus she was 
well prepared to protect her- 
self while performing this ser- 
vice. 

Armed with a heavy calibre 
revolver she _ patrolled the 
beach to guard against the 
landing of cargoes of liquor. 
She stood on the brow of the 
bluff above the beach and 
fired at boats riding without 
lights 100 feet off shore, while 
men in row boats ferried hun- 
dreds of cases of Canadian ale 
to vans waiting at the water’s 
edge. She guarded for hours, 
in the rain, thousands of bot- 
tles of case ale left in the field 
and along the beach when the 
rum-runners, surprised by cus- 
tom men, abandoned it and 
fled. 

Repeatedly Miss Smith’s 
life was threatened; six times 
as she stood in the shelter of 
the bushes, that hid the en- 
trance to her estate, to check 
the license numbers of cars and 
trucks hurrying to the beach 
where a landing was being 
made, she heard the roar. of 
guns. 

Once a man sought to throw 
her from the top of the bluff 
to the stony beach below and 
discovered the muzzle of a 
large black gun against his 
ribs. Another man, in directing 
the operation of a gang that 
was grappling for a sunken 
cargo near the Smith property, 
discovered Miss Smith watching 
him and picked up a large 
stone, advanced toward her. 
She leveled a revolver at his 
head and invited him to come 
nearer - he changed his mind. 
Miss Smith’s great courage dur- 


ing those days has been the 
topic of many a discussion. 

As this epoch of history 
passed on, her life again be- 
came peaceful, with time for 


Panama 


As surprising as it is, there 
are many persons in our town 
who have never visited Panama 
Rocks. This ancient and won- 
derful sight is but a short dis- 
tance from Fredonia, and but 
a few miles from Chautauqua 
Lake. 

Panama Rocks is located in 

the: town of Harmony, . which 
was taken from the old town 
of Chautauqua: Feb. 14, 1816. 
The largest village in the town 
is Panama,-on the Little Broken 
Straw Creek, which flows into 
Pennsylvania. . 
This .is an old, area of the 
county, the first settlement hav- 
ing been made there in 1806. 
Two other creeks are found 
flowing through this town, 
Goose Creek: and Prendergast 
Creek, both of which flow into 
the Lake. The highest summits 
of the town are about 900 feet 
above Lake Erie. 

Panama Rocks presents a 
great opportunity for study by 
those interested in geology; for 
others, it is an amazing sight 
and readily provokes, for all, 
the question as to why such a 
formation occurred here. 

Professor J. A. Bonsteel, au- 
thority of Geology, a number 
of years ago offered an explan- 
ation of these huge rocks. Geo- 
logists agree to three classifi- 
cations of rocks; the igneous, 
of which granite is an example; 
the sedimentary, as sandstone, 
which have been deposited 
under water; and the metamor- 
phic, like slate, which have ori- 
ginally been one of the two 
mentioned types, but have 
been altered by the  igenous 
matter, or by mountain folding. 

Although all classes are 
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painting, writing and out of 
door work which she loved. 
She was privileged to enjoy 
her home for many years, pass- 
ing away on Aug. 17, 1946. 


Reeks 


found in our state, the greater 
part is built up of sedimentary 
rock. This indicates that at one 
time the sea covered that area 
although jit has been above 
sea level for many years. 

All of these sedimentary 
rocks are limestone, shale or 
sandstone depending upon the 
depth of the water in which 
they were deposited and part- 
ly upon the material contri- 
buted by the streams at the 
time of their formation. Lime- 
stone is made up of the remains 
of. plants and animals; shale 
of .clay particles; and  sand- 
stone, in which conglomerate 
is classed, of sand and pebbles. 

These rocks, constructed in 
layers are, many of them, cut 
by -great cracks which were 
caused by the shrinkage of the 
rocks as they dried. In these 
stratified rocks are found the 
imprints of the animals’ and 
plants which were living in the 
water at the time the rocks 
were deposited. 

The first great group of fos- 
sil pearing rocks is called the 
Palaeozoic and each of its 
five divisions is to be found in 
New York State. In our county 
only the last two, the Devon- 
ian and Carboniferous are 
found. 

Panama Rocks is the outcrop 
of the lower Carboniferous. 
They are a fine example of con- 
glomerate and, as most con- 
glomerate, they indicate a shal- 
low water or shore line condi- 
tion in the Carboniferous Sea. 

The Appalachian mountains 


have grown since the _ rocks 
were deposited thus _ lifting 
them high above sea _ level. 


River systems were established 


as the waters descended upon 
this new formed land and as 
the waters wore away the 
mountain ridges, caverns and 


gorges were formed. The frost 
and plants, wearing back the 
walls, formed the valley. When 
the glacial period came the old 
soil was swept away and a 
new one, composed of ground 
up rock, was laid down. 

The hard ledge of quartz 
pebble remained while the 
softer beds of sandstone and 
shale beneath were damaged 
from the streams, weather and 
glacier. They wore away and 
left the harder stratum of con- 
glomerate projecting as a shelf. 
The joint planes of the rocks 
filled with water, the water 
froze and the many wedges 
pressed on the shelf. The rocks 
fell from their position, a few 
feet, causing the crevices to 
widen and the solid layer of 
conglomerate divide into 
blocks. 

That no glacier bore them 


from the north land is proved 
by the presence of the same 
conglomerate back beneath the 
adjacent hill top, and also a 
shell of carboniferous times was 
found in them and in no other 
place at the north was the 
carboniferous seen. With the 
Panama Rocks and the Stone 
Ledge it disappeared. 

It has been suggested that a 
great earthquake was respon- 
sible for forming the Panama 
Rocks but other rocks of the 
area show no signs of displace- 
ment other than that caused by 
conditions of weather. Even in 
the formation of the Appalach- 
ians the embedded delicately 
formed fossils were little dis- 
trubed, and the slight tipping 
which did occur, took place 
years before the streams had 
worn away the rocks to’ the 
extent of exposing the Panama 
ledge, hence before the rocks 
were in their present position. 

Mr. Bonsteel’s conclusion was 
that the rocks should be con- 
sidered natives of this place. 





A Settlement in Lower Chestnut St. 


Unless one’s mind is espec- 
ially focused on local history 
it may not occur to him that 
the present quiet corner of 
Chestnut and Matteson Streets 
and the nearby vicinity was 
once a bustling business com- 
munity. We know that area as 
Cordova, and we are some- 
times questioned as to how it 
came to have that name. 

It was when this settlement 
was still young, about 1822, 
that the Crosby brothers, Na- 
thanial and Pearson, searching 
for a desirable permanent lo- 
cation, settled there. The Can- 
adaway Creek and the tall 
dense timber attracted these 
men as they recognized the 
value of the water and the 
wood. There were very few set- 
tlers there when the Crosbys 
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arrived. 

Since they quickly erected a 
saw mill and then established 
a shop where they began mak- 
ing furniture, it was but na- 
tural that the community  be- 
came known as Crosby Ville 
(sometimes the name appeared 
Crosbyville). Early advertise- 
ments refer to the area by this 
name. One of the many = em- 
ployes in the shop had come 
from Cordova, Spain, and he 
repeatedly remarked that the 
surroundings reminded him of 
his native home. With a feel- 
ing of understanding and sym- 
pathy for this man, the Cros- 
bys renamed the corners Cor- 
dova. 

The Crosby brothers built 
houses on both the east and 
west sides of the street known 








to us as Chestnut. One of the 


homes boasted a bath tub 
which was indeed a novelty 
for those days. It was con- 


structed of a hollowed log with 
lead pipes carrying the water 
from the supply tank. Later the 
tub was moved to the Van 
Buren Road and there used as 
a watering trough. It was 
placed about half-way between 
the Sweet and Van _ Scoter 
farms on the north side of the 
road. 

An iron foundry followed the 
furniture factory and here 
steam engines were manufact- 
ured. During this period Adison 
Crosby created a steam engine 
to run on the highway. It start- 
ed and ran satisfactorily but 
failed to stop as expected, thus 
causing great excitement. 

Adison Crosby’s fame did not 
end with the steam engine, be- 
cause he became world famous 
by proposing a solution to the 
problem of raising a boat with 
a cargo of gold bullion, which 
had been wrecked off the 
coast of Brazil. His plan was 
successful and in return he re- 
ceived thousands of dollars. 

Richard Reynolds of Portland 
purchased the Nathaniel Cros- 
by home, and in partnership 
with Mr. Totman, who had 
bought the Crosby shops, made 
wood mills and did all kinds 
of iron work at the foundry. 
After Totman and Reynolds re- 
tired from that work the pro- 
perty and the home of Mrs. 
Pearson Crosby were acquired 
by Jason Smith, a _ carpenter 
and cabinet worker. He made 
churns and dog power machines 
and later he was joined by his 
brother, Pliny. 

While the Smiths were oper- 
ating the mill, the famous 
double hulled boat, the Catara- 
maran, was built there by Dr. 
William Park. This unique boat 
sailed the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence but finally 
burned in the Thousand Is- 





lands. Thus, there was much 
activity about the Crosby pro- 
perty for years. 

This, however, was not the 
only site of industry at Cor- 
dova. A Mr. Barber raised 
broom corn and made brooms 
on the land where the original 
home nearest the saw mill 
stood. A Mr. and Mrs. Gussett 
who jlived ‘across the street, 
made willow baskets which 
they sold from house to house, 
and to merchants. Mr. and Mrs. 
Philander Barber lived next 
to widow Crosby’s home. He 
was not only a painter but 
also trained colts and after one 
was broken he could be seen 
driving it hitched to a high 
sulky, thus appearing as a 
prominent figure. 

On the corner of Chestnut 
and Van Buren Road lived 
David Chandler who raised 
garden produce and fruit for 
market. Elijah Bliss, the black- 
smith, occupied the opposite 
corner, and combined the art 
of making cutlery with that of 
his horse shoeing. Near this was 
a cooper shop operated by 
Daniel Bleod. In the area lived 
William Miller and family. His 
work was constructing dams. 
Captain George Leonard, a re- 
tired Lake Captain, raised gar- 
den seeds for a Rochester com- 
pany. 

For a time Dr. James Pettit 
raised silk worms but this did 
not prove to be a profitable 
venture. In 1845 he began the 
manufacture of Pettit?s Amer- 
ican Eyesalve in his home. 
M. S. Pettit, son of Dr. Pettit, 
built a thome on Matteson 
Street in 1854. He was an en- 
graver, wood carver, and made 
stencils and blocks for wood 
cuts. 

Thus we realize, by having 
mentioned some of the cecu- 
pations pursued by persons 


living in early Cordova, that it 
was indeed a busy place for a 
number of years. 


Brooks Memorial Hospital 


During the past months 
much public attention and in- 
terest has been centered upon 
the recent addition to our 
Brooks Hospital. Some persons 
have wondered about the ori- 
ginal structure and how it first 
came to be used as a refuge 
for the ill and injured. 

It was through the consider- 
ation of the family of one of 
Dunkirk’s most energetic, far- 
sighted and valuable citizens 
that the gift of the site and 
nucleous of our hospital was 
received. 

Horatio G. Brooks, a native 
of New Hampshire, born Oct. 
30, 1828, had an outstanding 
career which began when, at 
the age of 16, he was allowed 
to enter the works of his cous- 
ins, Isaac and Seth Adams of 
South Boston, Mass., as an ap- 
prentice. He rapidly rose to an 
engineer, then to master 
mechanic, to division superin- 
tendent and to superintendent 
of motive power on the _ Erie 
Railroad. 

The great faith of this man, 
who first came to Dunkirk in 
1850, was displayed when he 
was ordered by the president of 
the Road, to close the shops 
permanently. Mr. Brooks 
leased the shops ,founded a new 
company, the Brooks Locomo- 
tive Works, assumed the presi- 
dency and superintendency and 
began work. 

While the capacity was but 
one locomotive per month, by 
1872 it had increased to. six. 
Through the panic of 1873 he 
continued to operate the shop 
at a great loss. 

The need of a hospital for 
the community had been recog- 
nized for years before the way 
was opened to have one. Many 
suggestions were made and as 
the years advanced and _ the 
population increased the dis- 
cussions concerning such a 
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necessity were more frequent. 
Ii was in May 1898 that a 
letter received in Dunkirk as- 
sured the citizens that at last 
their dream of a hospital was 


to be realized. The message 
contained the offer, by the 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 


Horatio Brooks, of the family 
residence and club house on 
Central Avenue for a hospital 
and library. 

The splendid gift was read- 
lly accepted by the Young 
Men’s Association. The officers 
immediately selected for the 
Brooks Memorial 
were: Harry C. Hequembourg, 
president; H. P. Monroe, vice- 
president; Fred D. Light, secre- 
tary, and Edward Madigan, 
treasurer. z 

The Young Men’s Association 
because of legal technicalites, 
could not centrol an organiza- 
tion of this kind. Therefore, an 
association of 100 local residents 
was appointed as an organiza- 
tion and this group was duly 
incorporated as the Hospital 
Association. 

On July 18, 1898 the hospital 
was incorporated, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Charities. The 
first superintendent was Miss 
Katherine Emory and the first 
patient was admitted on March 
4, 1899. The man, ill with 
pneumonia, and without home 
or funds, recovered. The sec- 
ond patient was a woman ad- 
mitted March 23, who also re- 
covered. 


The expense of remodeling 
and furnishing the building 
had been great. The Young 


Men’s Association raised money 
through lecture courses and 
the Women’s Auxiliary con- 
ducted lawn fetes, donation 
days, thus realizing funds suf- 
ficient to maintain the hospital 
from day to day. Until 1922 
the City of Dunkirk contri- 








Hospital 


buted $1,500 yearly and then 
increased the amount to $6,500, 
which included the hospital 
care, medical and surgical 
treatment of the city’s indi- 
gents. 

In February 1906 the Dun- 
kirk Free Library moved across 
the street, giving space for ad- 
ditional private rooms and of- 
fices in the hospital. Thirty- 
seven patients were admitted 
in 1899 and the total number 
from March 1899 to December 
31, 1986 was 31,298. 

Many persons throughout the 
area have contributed in var- 
yous ways, to the support of the 
hospital during the 65 years. 
Had it not been for the persons 
who gave assistance through 
the early critical days, the hos- 
pital could not have been 
permanently established. A- 


mong these many individuals 
we find the familiar names of 
Walter Smith, the Hequem- 
bourgs, the Hinmans, the 
Hacketts and Mrs. Avery, Peo- 
ple associated with the history 
of Dunkirk. 

One Fredonia organization 
furnished a room in the Brooks 
Hospital and maintained it for 
years, paying the expense of 
the care for any Fredonia in- 
dividual needing  hospitaliza- 
tion. The work of the Hospital 
Auxiliary has been supported 
by hundreds of persons, 
throughout the County, during 
its years of existence. 

It is fitting that the hospital 
carries the name of a man who 
did so much for the industrial 
growth of Dunkirk and whose 
family made its establishment 
possible. 


They Truly Lived 


As generations come and go, 
not only do styles of clothing, 
furniture and architecture 
change, but new ideas and fads 
are also introduced and  be- 
come popular. Among these 
ideas are symbols which repre- 
sent friendships. 

Years ago autograph albums 
were in vogue as they are now. 
Spangles for bracelets, lockets 
with pictures, bracelet links 
with engraved initials, good 
luck charms, memory books, 
scrap books, all had _ their 
days, and all represented 
friendships. In later years they 
served to recall those relatives 
and friends of long ago. 

The writer has a most uni- 
que album which has_ been 
handed down and _ carefully 
preserved for over 100 years. 
Old autograph albums are of- 
ten seen but we have failed to 
find a similar record of friends. 

The book itself has a history. 
It is the size of an ordinary 
school note book and has an 
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elaborate design of statuary on 
the cover. On it is plainly 
printed, “Premium Writing 
Book for 1855, Phinney and 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.” At the 
foot of the cover page is a 
fancy scroll with space for 
the owner’s name, age, class 
number and the teacher’s name. 

This writing book, as indi- 
cated upon the first page, was 
the property of a young man 
in 1855. His name is beautifully 
lettered on that page and the 
alphabet in capital and also 
small letters. On the second 
page appears the alphabet in 
Greek capitals and small 
Greek letters with the names 
of the Greek letters. 

The original owner of the 
writing book, a young student 
at the Springville Academy in 
New York State, met a tragic 
death there while participating 
in a sport known as “Snap the 
Whip.” 

A sister evidently chose to 
use this particular book as an 





album because it had belonged 
to her deceased brother and 
because his beautiful artistic 
penmanship appeared in it. 

On each page of the book is 
the signature of one or two 
friends, their ages and _ the 
dates. In many cases there is 
an original verse dedicated to 
the owner of the bok. The most 
striking feature of this album 
is the artistic arrangement of 
a lock of each signer’s hair. 

In some instances the hair 
is carefully braided and pasted 
on the page as aé_=e small 
wreath. A few carefully wove 
their locks of hair, some are 
arranged in tiny waves and 
some in loops. In every case 
there is a decoration at the 
base of the design. One is a 
tiny bow of ribbon, without 
doubt snipped from a large 
bow on the young lady’s best 
dress; one has a small velvet 
leaf probably taken from the 
trimming of his lady’s Sunday 
hat. 

Pasted below two loops of 
hair on one page are ‘three 
small hearts cut from paper of 
red, white and blue colors. One 
design includes two large 
hearts, one grey and one yel- 
low. The edges show that they 
were cut with a pinking iron, 
an invention used many years 
ago. The center of the hearts 
are basket woven together 
with the point of each heart 
facing the opposite direction. 
One design, made of red paper 
with a green seal mounted on 
it, resembles a basket with the 
lock of hair representing the 
handles. Below one woven 


wreath of hair is a pink heart 
cut from paper and two pink 
doves attached to the heart. 
Great originality and _ taste 
is displayed in the book. One 
lock of hair is arranged so both 
ends of the lock are standing 
upright. A small picture, ap- 
parently cut from aé_ colored 
page of a book, is pasted below 
the hair, and on top of this a 
leaf cut from white material 
and on this a red leaf. The 
verse accompanying this design 
is signed ‘oy another brother, 20 
years old in ‘1862. 
Now, Sister, when these lines 


you see 

A true friend thas written for 
thee, 

Although we may be called ito 
part 


My prayer is to God to in- 

spire your heart.” 

On another page 
these lines, 

If every kind wish of my heart, 

Were a rich and precious gem 

I'd place upon thy placid brow 
A brilliant diadem. 


appears 


I’ve gazed on many a becoming 
face 

Where youth and wit 
beauty shone, 

But never saw such modest 
grace 

As seems 
alone. 


and 


to dwell in thine 


Though other’s brows may be 
as bright 

And other’s hearts from care as 
free, 

Yet thou art like the morn- 
ing bright 

Or like the lovely flowers we 
see. 





The Eastern Hotel 


It is sad to realize that build- 
ings, which have stood in dig- 
nity for years and which have 
served well their purpose in 
the life of a community, must 
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go. Some consider this progress. 

Older persons, remembering 
these buildings, often recall 
occasions enjoyed in them, or 
the unusual structure or archi- 








tecture, or the beauty of them 
and regret that they have been 
demolished. 

One of many such edifices of 
our area was the old Eastern 
Hotel of Dunkirk which was 
located at the northwest corner 
of Third Street and the present 
Main Street (formerly Lyon 


Street). 
This hostelry, built in 1856- 
57, was originally owned by 


Walter Finkel and Izaac See- 
man. Its architecture was at- 
tractive, its arrangement con- 
venient, and its location in this 
railroad center and near the 
depot all added to its popular- 
ity. Not only did transients fre- 
quent it, but also many citizens 
of the area enjoyed the _ hos- 
pitality and pleasure which it 
offered. 

Mr. Seeman, moving to 
Poughkeepsie, sold his interest 
to Mr. Finkel who was a good 
business man and a genial host. 
The hotel was patronized by 
many persons of prominence, 
industrial ‘leaders, railroad 
executives, pleasure-bent trav- 
elers, politicians and traveling 
salesmen. The guests truly 
represented a cross - section of 
American life. 

It was nearly in front of this 
hotel that Abraham Lincoln 
made a brief address from the 
rear of his train while enroute 
to Washington for his first in- 
augural. On this occasion he 
was cheered by hundreds. In 
contrast to this scene was the 
one when the train bearing the 
body of the martyred President, 
returning him to his home, 
paused briefly in almost the 
same spot. This time the re- 
sponse was one of reverent 
silence. 

During the Civil War the 
Eastern Hotel served as a cen- 
ter of Army activities. It was 
here that the Draft Board was 
located, the board whose duty 
it was to send many men into 
service. 





In 1878 Timothy Brick pur- 
chased the Eastern Hotel. This 
Irishman had come to Dunkirk 
as a young man in 1850 and 
was soon employed by the 
Erie Railroad. He then served 
in the printing business of 
W. L. Carpenter, publisher of 
the Dunkirk Journal. His next 
venture was a grocery siore 
but, with a desire to operate a 
hotel he built, in 1856, the 
Farmers Exchange Hotel on the 
northeast corner of the present 
Main Street and Third Street. 
There he successfully managed 
his establishment for years. 

However, as the business in- 
creased, it finally exceeded the 
capacity of the building. While 
contemplating an addition to 
his hotel there arose an  op- 
portunity for him to purchase 
the Eastern Hotel, which was 
larger and superior in many 
ways. Mr. Brick’s death oc- 
curred on Dec. 3, 1898 thus 
terminating a continuous hotel 
career of 42 years. 

In 1884, according to the “His- 
torical and Descriptive Review 


of Dunkirk, N. Y.” published 
that year, the Eastern Hotel 
had just been remodeled 


and now had a capacity for 100 
guests. The rooms were well 
arranged and all nicely fur- 
nished. The Eastern, then three 
stories in height, extended 60 
feet on Third Street and 120 
on Main Street. It was at that 
time the second largest hotel in 
Dunkirk. 

Mr. Brick must have been an 
ingenious man since he, with 
a unique idea, made his hotel 
a special gathering spot for 
families on week-ends. In those 
days there were many travel- 
ing salesmen and they were 
obliged to remain away from 
their families for lengthy peri- 
ods since their territories were 
extensive. Transportation was 


limited to trains and since time 
was valuable and travel expen- 
sive, their trips home were few. 


Considering these facts Mr. 
Brick made his hotel a family 
gathering center. Many travel- 
ing men took advantage of this 
arrangement and met their 
wives and children at the 
Eastern in Dunkirk. Entertain- 
ment was planned for these 
guests with croquet courts be- 
ing established and sight-seeing 
trips planned. 

Dunkirk, and especially the 
Eastern, became ae popular 
stopping off place for persons 
of all walks of life. The old 
office register revealed names 
of many interesting persons. 
Among them were J. K. Em- 
mett, the most noted yodeler 


of those days; the original 
Ringling brothers, circus lead- 
ers; the original Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin troupe; Moody and 
Sankey, internationally known 
evangelists; Col. William F. 
Cody better known as Buffalo 
Bill and Billie Muldoon, the 
famous wrestler. These were 
frequent guests. 

Henry F. Brick, son of Mr. 
Timothy Brick, was born in 
Dunkirk. After attending the 
Fredonia Normal School he as- 
sisted his father in the man- 
agement of the Eastern and 
later entered the boot and shoe 
trade, establishing a shop on 
the old Lyon Street in Dunkirk. 


Memories of Canadaway 


Early personal letters and ac- 
counts reveal facts concerning 
the pioneer life, with its prob- 
lems, as experienced by the set- 
tlers; also they often serve as 
proof of the relationship of in- 
dividuals. 

The daughter of one of our 
very early settlers entertained 
her son when he was ill in 
1861, by telling him much of 
the life here as she remember- 
ed it from her younger days, 
and about the members of two 
prominent families. 

This lady was Fanny Risley, 
daughter of Elijah Risley Sr., 
who became Mrs. James Brig- 
ham, thus uniting two remark- 
able early families of Canada- 
way. It was to her son, George 
F. Brigham, that she recounted 
those pioneer days. 

She told of John Brigham 
(Grandpa Brigham) whose ap- 
pearance must have been rath- 
er striking in those days. He 
was a gentleman of medium 
height, rather spare and slimly 
built and thad dark blue eyes. 
He stepped along spryly but 
always carried a cane. When 
he first arrived in Canadaway 
he wore a dress coat, black hat 
and a red plush vest which was 
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considered extremely dressy. 

It was but a year after the 
Risley family had located here 
that the Brighams arrived in 
1808. They lived and boarded 
with the Richard Williams fam- 
ily, who then had a cabin near 
the Canadaway Creek. 

The Brigham house was com- 
pleted in about two weeks. It 
was located on the road now 
known by that name but at the 
time the road was barely laid 
out. Mrs. Fanny Brigham well 
remembered the home which 
was built of logs, was quite low 
and had a roof made of pieces 
of split logs which were kept 
in place by small saplings on 
the outside. The floor was con- 
structed of pieces split out of 
cucumber logs. The two doors, 
one on the west side and one 
on the north end, were similar 
to the floor. 

Grandmother Brigham kept 
her pewter dishes and tinware 
and her very limited amount of 
crockery on the shelves of the 
cupboard, which extended from 
the floor ‘to the ceiling on one 
side of the cabin. 

The baking was done outside 
in an oven standing on a tree 
stump. The fireplace, built of 








stone, was large enough to ac- 
commodate logs of almost any 
size and length-and the chim- 
ney was made of sticks and 
mortar. There was a large wood- 
en crane with trammel and 
nooks to hang pots and kettles. 
Mrs. Brigham told her son 
about Aunt Nabby Brigham 
who also joined the Risley fam- 
ily by marrying Elijah Risley 
Jr. Miss Nabby taught school 
here in Canadaway in a log 
building. It is said by some 
to have been the first school 
here. Elijah Jr., who had the 
first store in our county, went 
to New Hampshire to sell some 
land and remained there to at- 
tend school that Winter. When 
he returned to Canadaway he 
became acquainted with Nabby. 
He had brought back with him 
a supply of goods for his store. 
Mrs. Brigham added that he had 
also brought the looking glass 
and snuffers which she had 
prized for many years. 
Among the events which 
were described to George was 
the first celebration held in our 
town which was on July 4 in 
1808 or 1809. The food was pro- 
vided at Mr. Barker’s log tav- 
ern which stood where later the 
Abel Tavern and then the John- 
son House were located, now 
the site of the Russo Building. 
The potatoes for the old fash- 
ioned dinner were boiled by 
Mrs. Barker in a five-pail ket- 
tle out in the yard. The oration 
for the occasion was delivered 
by Judge Cushing while Esq. 
Bellows held an umbrella over 
his head. The song or ode which 
was sung was composed by Mr. 
Bellows. When he was compli- 
mented upon the song his reply 
was that it was his best effort 
in composing poetry and “that 
nothing but a patriotic inspira- 
ion could have nerved him for 
the task.” James Brigham was 
present and sat near the head 
of the table with Samuel Marsh. 
Not long after this moment- 
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ous affair Fanny was invited 
by Samuel to attend the wed- 
ding of Polly Marsh and Bar- 
zilla Barker at the Marsh home. 
Sam arrived in his shirt sleeves, 
a ruffled shirt and a vest with 
three rows of buttons on it. The 
way of traveling then was on 
horseback, so thus she rode with 
him to the wedding. 

Three or four other couples 
attended, Ephraim Marsh tak- 
ing Fanny’s sister, Philena, and 
William Barker escorting lLu- 
cinda Cushing (daughter of 
Zattu). The last couple were 
later married and lived near 
the Sheridan town line. Shortly 
after this, Philena was married 
to Thomas Warren by Judge 
Cushing in the Buckingham 
place where “Grandpa” Risley 
then lived in the best log house 
in town and about the first one 
with stairs in place of a ladder 
to go to the second floor. 

In the Fall of 1810 Elijah Jr. 
and Nabby were married. The 
day after the wedding the bride 
and groom, accompanied by the 
parents and members of the 
family, enjoyed a walk to Lake 
Erie through the woods. 

Near Crooked Brook they sat 
down to rest under a button- 
wood tree, picked off the bark 
and passed it around for cinna- 
mon and gathered the balls for 
ornaments. A deer came for 
water and with the help of a 
hunter and his dogs the men 
killed the animal and carried 
home a supply of venison. This 
comprised the wedding trip. 

Mrs. Fanny Brigham continued 
her story of early Canadaway 
(now Fredonia) recalling that 
her brother, Elijah Jr., kept for 
some time his little store which 
was ‘constructed of plank and 
which stood on the east side of 
the hill where the Ina Wilson 
home later stood. Eventually 
Elijah acquired a partner, James 
Hale, and ‘they moved their 
store to tthe east side of town. 

Fanny Risley was but 18 years 





of age when she was married to 
James Brigham, who was then 
28. Her Father Risley had de- 
cided to move west to Ohio with 
Thomas Warren. There in the 
town of Parkman they planned 
to erect a distillery. 

The Mother Risley was quite 
disturbed to “pull up stakes” 
and was unwilling to go unless 
Fanny accompanied them or was 
married. So, in the Spring of 
1811, a few weeks before the 
family started for Ohio, Fanny 
and James were married. They 
made their home with Uncle 
Elijah Jr. and Aunt Nabby until 
they heard that members of the 
Risley family in Ohio were sick 
..and-in distress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brigham started 
for Ohio on horse back in Sep- 
tember. On their arrival they 
found Mother Risley, William, 
Thomas, Warren, Sophie and 
Philene all ill with bilious fever. 

There was no one to care for 
them except Mr. Warren and the 
boy, Levi, then six years of age. 
The doctor came 25 miies once 
in two weeks to call on them. 
Fanny Brigham remained with 
her family while Mr. Brigham 
started back on horseback, lead- 
ing her horse. When he reached 
Canadaway he found Uncle Elijah 
Risley Jr. very ill. Florella Ris- 
ley Rucker was born that year. 

The following Winter Fanny 
Brigham returned to Canadaway 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hlijah Risley Sr. It was a trip 
of about 200 miles and one never 
to be forgotten. Mrs. Brigham re- 
Jated the harrowing experience 
in getting across the Cuyahoga 
River. The stream thad to be 
forded since there was no bridge. 
Although the ice was. strong 
enough to hold a man it would 
not support tthe horses so Mr. 
Risley drew across the sleigh 
and load, and Mrs. Risley and 
Fanny walked behind. To get 
the horses over it was meces- 
sary to break the ice and then 
lead the horses through the wa- 
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ter. 

Mr. Risley, of course, got very 
wet and extremely cold in the 
freezing water. His pantaloons 
were made of cotten velvet and 
underwear was not known in 
thhose cays. His pants froze to 
him. He had tried to protect his 
feet by dressing them in a pair 
of Grandma Risley’s stockings. 

Ajfter proceeding two miles 
the horses gave out and could 
no longer draw the sleigh in 
the snow and mud of the hor- 
rible roads. The roads had re- 
cently been cut out and the felled 
trees and logs lay in every di- 
rection. There was nothing ®% 
do but Jeave tthe sled. 

Since there was but one sad- 
die it was put on the horse for 
Grandma Risley and Fanny rode 
bare-back. Grandpa Risley 
started walking. As the mud 
gathered and ‘froze to his legs 
and feet he sank down exhaust- 
ed. Becoming almost senseless 
he cried like a child. 

Fanny went ahead for help 
and her horse would break 
through and go so deep that her 
feet would even extend into the 
mud and snow. She finally 
reached Bond’s Tavern, a dis- 
tance of three miles, where she 
obtained help from the men who 
with an ox team went to the 
rescue of Grandpa and Grand- 
ma Risley. 

In the morning they went back 
for the sleigh and the three took 
their departure for Painesville, 
which was on their way home 
to Canadaway. 

James Brigham decided to lo- 
cate down on the farm and 


therefore built a small frame 
house oposite Grandpa  Brig- 
hams. 


Mrs. Fanny Brigham remind- 
ed ther son that his Grandma 
Brigham was a well educated 
woman. Her mother died leav- 
ing her an infant. She was tak- 
en by her Aunt Morse and 
brought up with her daughter, 
Lavina. 








In about 1816 
James Brigham moved up and 
lived where Mr. Tuttle was lo- 
cated and James worked in the 
distillery for Unicle Horace and 


Fanny and 


Elijah Risley, which stood in 
the hollow west of Mr. Tuttle’s 
mouse. 

In the Fall they moved back 
and lived in an unfinished room 
in the Cascade Hamlet through 
the Winter. When Spring arriv- 
ed they moved to a farm on the 
Brigham Road and the next Fall 
James took the saw mill below 
Shephard’s and they moved inito 
a frame house half way from 


the mill to Mr. Shepard’s — 
there George Brigham was born. 

The Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Brigham died in August 
1828 one on the 20th and the 
other the following day. They 
were buried in one grave. 

And thus, some of the inci- 
dents in the lives of these two 
families were told by Fanny 
Risley Brigham. The heads of 
these two families, Elijah Risley 
Sr. and John Brigham, who 
played such important parts in 
the establishment and develop- 
ment of our settlement of Can- 
adaway, had both served in the 
Revolutionary War. 


A Sad Story 


Nearly 50 years ago occurred 
one of the most spectacular and 
notorious crimes and examples 
of defiance of officers of the 
law in the history of our com- 
munity. On March 12, 1914, Ed- 
ward Beardsley was sentenced 
to a term of five to nine years 
in the Auburn Penitentiary. His 
victim was J. W. Putnam, Over- 
seer of the Poor, who was shot 
and seriously wounded. 

Mr. Putnam, with a plan for 
removing the nine neglected 
children of Edward Beardsley 
from the desolate Summerdale 
Road home and for providing 
shelter and necessities for them, 
called at the Beardsley house. 
He was accompanied by Sheriff 
Anderson and Deputy Sheriff 
Colgrove. 

The Overseer encountered no 
difficulty in gaining admission 
to the house, where, in addition 
to the children, were two women 
who had been living there. The 
father assisted in getting the 
children dressed but apparently 
was unaware that they were to 
be taken away. One of the wo- 
men warned the sheriff and his 
deputy that Beardsley was dan- 
gerous so they unloaded the two 
guns which they discovered. 

When the father understood 
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that the children were to be 
removed he became terribly an- 
gry and shot Mr. Putnam 
through the neck as they were 
talking in the front room. The 
Overseer, being unarmed, fled 
through the front door and, as 
he paused in front of the house, 
he was again shot. The sheriff 
ran to the sleigh which was 
waiting to take the children, 
assisted Mr. Putnam in and 
quickly drove him for medical 
attention. As the men were 
driving away more bullets were 
fired. 

A posse of 10 men gathered 
and set out in the bitter cold 
early evening of the same day 
for the house. They approached 
through an orchard but because 
of the moonlight they were de- 
tected and were welcomed by 
shots. 

The next day, Jan. 14, two 
deputies attempted to reason 
with Beardsley. They talked 
with him from outside the 
house. In an effort to aid their 
case they gave him food and 
wood for his fire. He still re- 
fused to surrender but he did 
promise to leave the following 
day. 

On Jan. 15 the deputies again 
met with failure in their effort 


to persuade Beardsley to ac- 
company them in a sleigh to 
the Pennsylvania station in 
Summerdale. While the offi- 
cers had believed that the fam- 
ily was nearly destitute for food, 
it was discovered that they had 
a supply and were using wood 
torn from the inside of the 
house for their fire wood. 

News of the situation and of 
the house, which had become 
an armed fort, attracted wide 
attention and the curious spec- 
tators gradually increased in 
numbers. 

After another attempted con- 
ference with Beardsley had 
failed, his brother, Carl, of 
Jamestown, talked with him. 
Another brother, James, proved 
of no help since he would not 
assume responsibility for the 
children and also refused to 
give them into the custody of 
Chautauqua County. 

At the time of the shooting 
one of the women, Mrs. Austen, 
had fled from the house and 
gone to Jamestown where she 
was later apprehended and put 
in jail. Her sister, Mrs. Pier, 
had remained with Beardsley. 
Also found in Jamestown was 
Joseph Finn, a colored man who 
had lived in the same house but 
who was away when the shoot- 
ing occurred. 

While two men were trying 
to reason with Beardsley, they 
heard a shot. The father told 
them that one of his children 
had knocked over a gun and 
Mrs. Pier had been hit by the 
bullet. Dr. C. H. Reynolds was 
called but was refused admis- 
sion. Beardsley demanded that 
Mrs. Austen be released from 
jail and brought there to care 
for her sister. 

On Jan. 18 three brothers of 


Beardsley called on him, ac- 
companied by a Jamestown at- 
torney, Ray Pickard. Beardsley 
agreed if the mother of Mrs. 
Austen. and Mrs. Pier would 
come and help prepare the chil- 
dren to go to Pennsylvania he 
would surrender on Jan. 21. He 
insisted that the Chautauqua 
County authorities should have 
nothing to do with the children. 
He thoroughly enjoyed the not- 
oriety and attention he received 
and he even passed out cards 
to the visitors. 

Two officers were sent to the 
Beardsley “fort” by Police 
Chief Quant of Dunkirk but 
were told unless Beardsley was 
promised bail he would not sur- 
render. Meanwhile the was 
charging a price for every in- 
terview and picture, enjoying 
the dramatic life. At 2 a. m. 
on Jan. 21 he agreed to accom- 
pany C. E. Backus, a Mayville 
hotel manager, to the hotel. 
There he was apprehended by 
Ernest Gossett, for many years 
an undersheriff of the county. 

The eight children were out- 
fitted in new warm clothing by 
Nate Fenton of Buffalo, while 
the youngest child remained at 
the County Farm with her mo- 
ther. 

Even though motion picture 
companies offered to post bail 
for Beardsley so that he would 
re-enact the scenes for them, 
he was jailed until his trial over 
which Justice Bissell presided. 
Robert H. Jackson of James- 
town, later a Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, assisted Frank 
Chapman in defending Beards- 
ley. The jury deliberated but 
four minutes and Beardsley, 
who, continuing his dramatic 
role, appeared in court dressed 
in a soldier’s coat, was sentenc- 
ed to the term in Auburn. 





Silver Creek Disaster 


A shocking railroad disaster at 


tory of .our area. This tragic 


Silver Creek is part of ithe his- event occurred on Sept. 14, 1886. 
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The Nickel Plate excursion 
train of 14 cars which had start- 
ed from Ashtabula, O., bound 
for Niagara Falls that Tuesday 
morning, was involved in a col- 
lision beyond Silver Creek. The 
train had taken on  pleasure- 
seeking passengers at many of 
the stations along the route. 

This train, coming from the 
west, had passed the trestle and 
was rounding the curve beyond 
when it met a long freight train 
from Buffalo under full head- 
way. The shock of the sudden 
impact was terrific and resulted 
in the immediate death of I1 
persons and injury to over 20, 
six of whom succumbed some 
hours ‘alter. 

The accident with its accom- 
panying loss of life and the 
maiming of a number of people 
was the most terrible of any 
which had occurred in the vicin- 
ity in many years. 

To persons unused to. such 
fearful sighits the scene, after 
the accident, was a terrible one. 
There, in the cut, lay the two 
locomotives, the entire front 
ends being crushed together, the 
tank of ome thrown to the side 
of the track and pieces of the 
freight car lying near with its 
contents strewn about the track. 

At the other side, the baggage 
and smoking cars stood together 
completely telescoped. On each 
side of the wreck men were at 
work piling the debris into cars 
and getting it out of the way 
of the wrecking train which was 
on hand. Crowds of villagers 
lined the ‘bankig on each side of 
the cut watching the operations 
and expecting every minute to 
see more bodies taken out. 

Sketches of the scene of the 
accident were made by C. K. 
Darrow, sent out by the Buf- 
falo Express. He was assisted in 
these, which so clearly show the 
result of the disaster, by R. 
LeBarre Goodwin, an artist of 
Silver Creek, who allowed Mr. 
Darrow to consult his sketches. 
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One of these drawings shows 
the telegraph dispatcher seated 
with his temporary equipment at 
an improvised station where he 
had connected the cut wires to 


his ‘imstrument. Here he _ re- 
mained all day reporting the 
progress of the work as rapidly 
as possible. When darkness came 
a blazing fire was made of the 
debris of the coaches, and this 
served the double duty of light- 
ing the area and of keeping the 
workmen warm. 

The scene at the station was 
indeed asad one. There the dead 
and injured were transported as 
relatives and friends were as- 
sembling. Groans of the injured, 
and sight cf the mangled and 
bleeding beans | punerved, ke 
the strongest. _§ GQ ff tIRCOrd 

The freight house was con- 
verted anto a temporary morgue 
where bodies were laid out. The 
faces were thoughtfully and 
reverently covered with hand- 
kerchiefs. All but one or two 
bore the greater part of their 
injuries about the head, some 
being crushed almost bevrond 
recognition. One body had teen 
decapitated. 

Silver Creek ‘hotels and private 
homes generously opened their 
doors for the injured. 

Drs. J. G. Thompson and F. W. 
Sweetland of Angola were the 
first physicians who came to the 
assistance of Dr. Hopkins of 
Silver Creek in administering to 
the injured passengers. 

Samuel Tracey, one of the 
imprisoned men in the smoker, 
told how he with the other trap- 
ped men endeavored to block up 
the baggage car above them with 
pieces of the wreck within reach. 
They realized the danger of the 
settling and that if that should 
cecur all hope of their rescue 
would be gone, they would be 
crushed to death or there would 
be danger of fire. Their mental 
and physical suffering was ex- 
treme. 

Mrs. Bender, sister of E. D. 


and F. W. Howard of Fredonia, 
who was a passenger, told how 
the Silver Creek women came 
with sheets and restoratives and 
did all humanly possible to aid. 
She said she could never erase 
from her memory the groans, 
shrieks and mangled forms. 
Crow bars and levers had to be 
used to extricate the dead and 
dying. 

During Coroner Bilood’s in- 
quest which was held immediate- 
ly, suspicion was focused upon 
Lewis Brewer, the engineer of 
the excursion train, especially 
because he disappeared directly 
after the disaster. However, Mr. 
Blood’s final report indicated 
that Mr. Brewer was no more to 
blame than his conductor, Mr. 
Harrison. 


The dispatcher, the conductor, 
the engineer of the freight train 
and the flagman were all ex- 
amined during the inquest and 
the published conclusion was that 
a mistake made by Mr. Reed 
was the first event in the series 
leading to the wreck. An ac- 
cident to Train 41 east of Farn- 
ham had disturbed the plans and 
instructions. Then Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Brewer passed Silver 
Creek at variance with their or- 
ders. The responsibility was 
placed between Reed, Harrison 
and Brewer. 

Miss Marion Thomas, Histor- 
ian of the Town of Hanover, has 
in her possession a piece of wood 
from the wrecked train on which 
is imscribed ‘(Nickel Plate’, the 
date of the wreck and the num- 
ber of deaths. 





Franklin Nelson Jewett 


On June 14, 1926 former pu- 
pils and students, honoring Mr. 
Franklin Nelson Jewett’s 40th 
anniversary at Fredonia Normal 
School, presented to him a Book 
of Letters. On the cover is in- 
scribed, “Dedicated to Franklin 
N. Jewett — A Great Teacher — 
A True Friend — A Real Noble- 
man”. 

This tribute, coming from 
hundreds of former students who 
had been privileged to study 
with this mighty man, to be 
counselled by him ,to be en- 
couraged by him, describes him 
so well. 

Among many honors bestowed 
upon Mr. Jewett was one com- 
pleted and presented at the re- 
union of the Fredonia Normal 
School Alumni the year of his 
retirement, 1931. This was a sum 
raised as a student loan fund to 
be known as “The Jewett Fund” 
and to be used to help worthy 
students to meet their expenses. 
This tribute was particuarly 
fitting since Mr. Jewett’s per- 
sonal help to deserving students 
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was the unsung means of keep- 
ing a number of young men and 
women in school, students who 
could not otherwise have com- 
pleted their courses. 

Last week the new Science 
Building at the new greatly 
expanded school, the State Uni- 
versity College of Fredonia, was 
appropriately dedicated to the 
honor of Mr. Jewett. Not only 
should he be thus honored for 
his many years of {faithful 
teaching, and because of his 
great ability as a student him- 
Self, but because he took a deep 
interest in all scientific, literary 
and public affairs. He was known 
as one of the best informed men 
in the community on both na- 
tional and international ques- 
tions. 

Franklin Nelson Jewett was 
born Jan. 2, 1852 at North Ban- 
gor, Franklin County, N. Y. He 
began his teaching career in a 
district school near his home, 
having received his preliminary 
education in the public schools 
there. After serving this com- 








munity for three years he en- 
rolled in Oswego State Normal 
School. There he completed a 
four year course in three years. 
In 1877 he entered Rochester 
University from which he was 
graduated with an A.B. degree in 
1881. During his senior year he 
was awarded the Sherman 
Scholarship of $300 in Political 
Science. The subject for his 
thesis for his AJM. degree was 
“The Condition of the Laboring 
Classes in Europe During the 
12th Century”. A three year 
course in the Rochester Theolo- 
sical Seminary was his next 
ambition. This he completed in 
i885. Early in this course he 
was awarded a $300 prize for 
having the highest standing in 
his class. 

Tt was in March 1886 that he 
came to the Fredonia Normal. 
Quoting from the publication, 
“New York State Education” for 
April, 1931 we realize how ad- 
vanced were his ideas of teach- 
ing methods; “Mr. Jewett was a 
erogressive educator. Long be- 
fore some of the modern meth- 
cds became the fashion, he used 
them with his students. His 
physics and chemistry classes 
were given real problems. to 
solve. his laboratories were work 
shops and there were individual 
projects and group activities.” 

Mr. Jewett was a student of 
languages, speaking French and 
German fluently. His son, Harold, 
stated in a review of his fath- 
er’s life that Mr. Jewett was a 
constant student of theology and 
he recalled that his father never 
seemed to neglect studying the 
Bible on Sundays, in either He- 
brew, Greek, French or German. 

Upon Mr. Jewett’s request for 
retirement from active service, 
after 45 years, the Board of Vis- 
itors of the Fredonia State Nor- 
mal School recommended to Dr. 
Frank Peirrepont Graves, State 
Commissioner of Education, that 
he be honored by appointment 
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to the rank of Professor Emeri- 


tus. 


The fine crayon portrait of 
Prof. Jewett which was present- 
ed to the school to which he was 
so devoted, portrays the serious 
expression and the intent con- 
centration usually evident. Those 
who knew him, however, will 
never forget his delightful sense 
of humor which was displayed 
upon occasion. 

Attention is so often focused 
upon achievements and accom- 
viishments of an individual that 
uze overlook the high principles 
and sterling qualities which 
make the man. The complete 
honesty of Mr. Jewett, while 
well kmown to his family, was 
discovered iby others upon num- 
erous ocasions but never alluded 
to by himself. It was part of his 
lifeHe could no more be un- 
fair to a person than he could 
fail to recognize the needs of a 
person. There was the occasion 
of a local minister who, while 
eating strawberries from a quart 
basket, discovered that the ber- 
ries on the bottom were the 
largest. Upen inquiring at the 
grocery he was informed that 
they had been packed by Mr. 
Jewett on his little farm where 
he thelped on Saturdays and 
evenings. His son also relates the 
incident concerning a man who 
wished ‘to purchase a piece of 
land from Mr. Jewett. The price 
he offered for the land was 
considered more than its worth 
by the owner who frankly ad- 
vised the purchaser to that ef- 
fect. 

When we observe this modern, 
complete, well equipped Science 
Building it is well to recall the 
remarkable man whose name it 
bears, and how he, with limited 
facilities, successfully ‘taught 
Science, Mathematics, French, 
Latin and several other subjects 
in the Normal School of years 
ago; how he guided the lives of 
many students, how his influence, 


which can never be measured, 
reached far beyond the school, 
how ‘he, although with his keen 
intellect had maintained an 
average of 98% throughout his 
entire college pursuits, always 
found time to assist the slow stu- 
dents. 


Prof. Jewett had a few years, 
after retirement, in which to 
devote time to his many inter- 
ests other than teaching. When 
he passed away he was survived 
by his wife, the former Harriet 
Lyon, daughter of Dr. Franklin 
Smith Lyon, and. three children, 
Harold, Marjorie and Eugene. 





The Lyon Family 


Mrs. Jewett, wife of Prof. 
Franklin Nelson Jewett, in whose 


honor ‘the new Science Building 


at tne Fredonia State University 
College was recently dedicated, 
was before her marriage, Miss 
Harriet Eliza Lyon. She was an 
exceptional woman, who was an 
inspiration not only to her fam- 
ily, but to many persons especial- 
ly interested in tthe field of mu- 
sic. 

Two of the children of these 
outstanding individuals were 
present at the dedication cere- 
monies held a few weeks ago. 

Miss Lyon was born to Mrs. 
Harriet Amanda Johnson Lyon 
and Prof. Franklin Smith Lyon 
on Jan. 30, 1863, in Albion, Mich., 
where Prof. Lyon, an educator of 
great prominence, was engaged 
in teaching at the Albion Aca- 
demy. 

Mr. Lyon was eighth in line of 
descent from John Alden. He 
Was a descendant of Sophia 
Smith, founder of Smith College, 
and a nephew of Mary Lyon, 
the founder of Mt. Holyoke. He 
was born in 1819 in the same 
hiome in Buckland, Mass., as 
Mary Lyon. 

This distinguished teacher at- 
tended the Fredonia Academy, 
Madison University (now Col- 
gate) and the University of 
Rochester from which he was 
graduated in 1852. In that year 
he married Harriet Johnson. 

In 1867 Prof. Lyon was elect- 
ed to the Chair of English at 
West Virginia University. He 
later served as vice-president 
and then as acting president of 
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the university. Harriet. was one 
of four daughters born to this 
couple. Her sisters were — Flor- 
ence, who married Dr. Daniel 
Purinion, president of West Vir- 
ginia University; Mary, who 
married Prof. iG. 'B. Foster, pro- 
fessor ‘of comparative religions in 
Chicago University; and Eliza- 
beth who, late in life, became 
Mrs. Lewis Roesch of Fredonia. 

Prof. Lyon was a_ great 
church worker and after retir- 

ing to Fredonia he helped to 
organize churches in Stockton 

and Cassadaga. He served the 

Fredonia Baptist Church as 
teacher of a Bible class, Sun- 

day school superintendent, 
trustee and deacon, in spite of 
his total blindness during the 

last ter years of his life. 

Mrs. Jewett had the distinction 
of being the first woman grad- 
uate of West Virginia University. 
She was induced ito leave Vassar 
College after completing a year’s 
study there, to become the pion- 
eer candidate for ‘co-education in 
‘am iatmiosphere still highly 
charged with sentiments strong- 
ly averse to it.” 

A member of ‘the class of 1891, 
she was, therefore, the first wo- 
man to receive a degree from 
West Virginia. It was through 
the efforts of Prof. Lyon and his 
son-in-law, Prof. Purinton, that 
co-education owas introduced 
there. 

In years following her mar- 
riage to Prof. Jewett on Dec. 25, 
1893, Mrs. Jewett specialized in 
fields of musical education, par- 
ticularly voice culture, choir and 











choral conducting, and song 
writing. 
She was active in the Fre- 


donia Music Club, and she or- 
ganized and directed a Dunkirk- 
Fredonia choral society. She is 
remembered as having written 
and staiged ““A Comedy of Hats” 
and pvroduced the musical play, 


“Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs.” 
For five years Mrs. Jewett 


studied harmony with <A. T. 
Weoster of Buffalo, noted organ- 
ist, teacher and director of St. 
Paul’s choir and the Philhar- 
monic chorus, She taught voice 
in the Erie Conservatory of 
Music and trained a chorus of 
girls in *he Larkin Company s 
office in Burfifalo. 

This musician directed the 
Fredonia Baptist choir for five 
years and betwecem 1912 and 
1920 she established choral and 


voice culture classes in various 


branches of the Y.W.C.A. from 
Buffalo to Erie. 

' Mrs. Jewett was ever mest 
gracious in sharing her talent, 
always being willing to sing 
for the enjoyment of others. 
She wrote many songs and set 
many poems to music. Among 
these were some old poems of 

Jean Inglelow, “Sea Gulls. of 
Manhatten,” “The Sea,” “Seven 


Times Three,” also Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke's, “The Lullaby 


Ship,” “A Mile With Me” and 
“The Dearest Hat.” “At Last” 
was written in memory of Phii- 
lip Phillips, an old family 
friend known throughout the 
world as “The Singing Pilgrim.” 
This was dedicated to tthe wi- 
dow, Mrs. Olive Phillips. 

The Phillips and the Lyons, 
both prominent families, had at 


one time lived in Cassadaga. 
Their deep friendship was evi- 
yenced by the fact that they had 
neighboring homes on Fort Hill 
und even their cemetery lots in 
Forest Hill are adjacent. 

Mrs. Jewett once stated that 
her own favorite songs were an 
old, very sad one, called ““A Lute 
Song” and “Sea Fever’ a song 
written to the words of John 
Mansefield, and for which her 
son, Harold, wrote the accum- 
paniment. This son, while very 
young was Mrs. Jewett’s regular 
accompanist in the Baptist 
Church. “A Fireside Lullaby’ 
was written about her father 
and youngest son, Eugene. 

Mrs. Jewett stood high 
among women of outstanding 
characteristics. She was great- 
ly admired as one who was 
ever willing to assist in civic 
undertakings, and where there 
was individual need. 

Pref. Jewett passed away 
June 23, 1940. His wife’s death 

followed on May 7, 1949, while 
she was in Maitland, Fla. The 
two sons and daughter who sur- 
vive have each attained a prom- 
inent place in our world. 

The daughter Marjorie, now 
Mrs. William Hillman, Jr., ter- 
minated her successful career as 
teacher and nurse to become a 
wife and mother. Harold Alden, 
a musician of not,e is a graduate 
in chemical engineering and 
also law and now occupies a 
position of Patent Attorney in 
Washington, D.C. The son, Eu- 
gene Lyon, is a surgeon of wide 
reputation and is located in 
Florida. All have unusual mu- 
sical talent and the sons are 
known also for their inventive 
genius. 


No God Hollow 


Forrest Crissey, originally a 
resident of Stockton, Chautau- 
qua County, N. Y., and latter of 
Chicago, Ill., was well known 
as a writer and poet. His liter- 
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ary works included amusing and 
entertaining stories and also ser- 
ious productions such as a bio- 
graphy of Alexander Legge, the 
world-wide known industrial 








leader and “a friend of all who 
till the soil.’ The latter was writ- 
ten in Chicago in 1936. 

One of Mr. Crissey’s poems 
which greatly appealed ito the in- 
habitants of our county was 
“The Centennial Poem’ which 
was written for and read at the 
celebration in Westfield, of the 
100th anniversary ef the settle- 
ment of Chautauqua County. 

While located in Chicago the 
author wrote a fascinating story 
called “The Pentecost of No- 
God Hollow” which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post. 
This is an account of country 
life and an occasion when the 
traveling minister arrived to 
conduct religious meetings in the 
community. It is believed that 
the scene was laid amidst sur- 
roundings similar to tthose of 
Forrest Crissey’s early home in 
Stockton. Even his characters 
have familiar mames which 
would be recognized by old resi- 
dents. 

The tale reveals the import- 
ance of such a visit to these early 
settlers and especially the honor 
felt by ‘the family which was se- 
lected by the preacher to enter- 
tain him during hiis stay in the 
community. The religious views 
which some of these ministers 
presented to their listeners, and 
the effect of itheir preaching is 
well shown in thiis story. 

Harlow is rather the hero of 
this narrative. Elder Bills, on 
this particular visit had “put 
up” with Harlow and his wid- 
owed mother at Shinn Hollow. It 
was Harlow who one day, realiz- 
ing the identity of the approach- 
ing visitor, exclaimed to his 
mother, “Ma, the preacher’s 
comin’! I can see his hat ’gainst 
the sky, at the top of ithe hill.” 

Mrs. Shattuck, realizing that 
she did not have food in ithe 
house gave instructions to her 
son, “You hustle out and ketch 
that speckled hen and the Dom- 
inick pullet. They’re just begun 
to lay but it can’t be helped. 
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I'll kill and dress ’em while you 
scud for the grove and gather 
a hatful of the nicest paw-paws 
you can pick.” 

The widow was happy to note 
that the Elder had stopped at 
the saw mill thus allowing her 
a bit more time to prepare the 
foddi. The boy Harlow was 
greatly impressed by the ap- 
pearance of this “great, gaunt, 
man with his sharp eyes and 
shaggy brows” and dressed in 
a long, shiny black coat. The 
Elder tossed ithe reins to the 


boy’s feet and instructed him 
to care for the needs of his 
beast. 


While Harlow was delighted 
over the prospect of chicken, bis- 
cuit, and raspberry jam and 
current wine, yet, he knew there 
would be long morning and 
evening devotions, meetings at 
the schoolhouse and talks about 
his soul. 

He was sent to the neighbors 
to teli them of the meeting that 
evening. As the Elder, the Wiid- 
ow and Harlow approached the 
school that night the boy had 
plans to sit near the back but 
his mother prodded him on. Af- 
ter the hymn, “That Day of 
Wrath” the minister read the 
story of Sodom’s wickedness and 
destruction. With great emotion 
he straightened to his full 
height, and stretching his un- 
gainly arms high above his head 
broke forth in a fiierceness of 
prayer which moved his audience 
like a “wrathtul wind.” 

The room was silent except for 
his voice as he repeated his text, 
“This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.’ He im- 
pressed his listeners with a de- 
scription of Sodom and God’s 
wrath whitch led to its de- 
struction. 

He concluded with this warn- 
ing, “And where does Shinn 
Hollow stand in this day of 
God’s judgment? Without hope 
and without God in the world! 
From this day forth let this 











valley of sin be called No-God 
Hollow.” He continued, “Be 
warned. The devils of ‘this place 
will come forth only by fasting 
and prayer. Get yourselves into 
the wilderness and see if the 
arm of the Lord may be stayed!”’ 
As his mother and others were 
gathered about a young girl who 
hiad burst into tears, Harlow 
stole out into the night and to 
his home. By candle light he 
wrote a note on his slate stating 
that he had gone to the wilder- 
ness to fast and pray, that he 
could not bear ito have any soul 
lost, that he was taking the cat 
with him and some chicken for 
the cat but he would not eat. 
Upon the return of the Elder 
and Mrs. Shattuck they discov- 
ered the slate. They knew to 
Harlow the wilderness would 
mean the big woods and there 
was a ceep gully. The neighbors 
were roused with a signal from 
the blacksmith shop. With strips 
of pitchpine waste as torches 
the men advanced tto the woods 
with the minister in the lead. 
Finally the silence of the black 
woods was broken by a faint, 
“Mie-ow” and there in a tree 


they found Harlow’s pet. For an 
hour the men beat the brush and 
peered into the jagged pits at the 
butts of the trees. There was no 
reply to their calls for “Har-loo.” 

Finally on the banks of the 
run something white loomed — 
it was a tiny New Testament. 
Next a cap on the edge of a 
ragged hole was discovered, and 
then the Elder gathered in his 
arms the boy who had gone into 
the wilderness to fast and pray. 
The promised signal was blown 
with a dinner horn to tell oth- 
ers the news. 

The neighbors again gathered 
at the schoolhouse and the El- 
der declared, “Let us give thanks 
to God.’ Addressing the little 
gathering he said that with the 
burden of Sister Shattuck’s boy 
resting like lead upon his soul 
he had lost the wrath of God 
which he had preached for 50 
years. “He’s gone from me for- 
ever and a vision as bright and 
clear as that which arrested 
Saint Paul by the wayside has 
called me to preach a new God 
and a new Savior, whose Mercy 
is without bounds and whose 
love is infinite. Him I declare 
unto you!” 





Forgotten Industries 


In searching the early his- 
tory of Western New York our 
discoveries are often surprising 
and these findings frequently 
capture our interest to the ex- 
tent of a desire for continued 
study and research about these 
surroundings and subjects. Some 
of the early industries fall into 
this group. 

There was once a flourishing 
industry in the little hamlet of 
Stedman, now in the town of 
North Harmony. In the early 
1850’s Dr. Stedman moved from 
Mayville to this location and 
there built a hotel, a store, vari- 
ous shops, and homes at the 
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crossing of the roads. Stedman 
even fboasted a post office for 
many years. 

The corner seemed destined 
to become an important settle- 
ment since the Panama-Erie 
stages passed tthere daily. Soon 
a big red blacksmith shop, a 
cooper shop and one for the 
making of shoes became active. 
In one of the shops an unusual 
industry was established by 
Harrison and Lewis Wade. Here 
they began constructing a musi- 
cal instrument known as the 
dulcimer. This device which 
produced pleasing musical 
sounds became widely popular. 
They were sold for about $15. 





The dulcimer has been des- 
cribed as'a stringed instrument 
played by striking the many 
wire strings with small padded 
hammers covered with buck- 
skin and _ possessing limber 
whalebone handles. The player 
employed both hands while op- 
erating the instrument. This, 
along with the fiddle, supplied 
the music for most of the coun- 
try dances in our area. 

One of these original Wade 
instruments discovered several 
years ago was about 3 feet long, 
15 inches wide and about 4 
inches in depth. The strings 
were attached to screw posts 
at each end and there were two 
braces underneath the wires 
running diagonally from either 
side. 

The maple lumber, rosewood 
veneer and the especially drawn 
and tempered wires for string- 
ing these instruments came in 
loads behind teams of horses 
and oxen. 

The young men who sold the 
instruments were skilled in 
playing and therefore well able 
to demonstrate them and trav- 
eled what was considered great 
distances in those days. In addi- 
tion to many sold in our area 
the Wade Brothers extended 
their sales into Ohio, Kentucky, 
Canada and as far west as Mis- 
sourl. These salesmen were 
well remembered by the older 
residents most of whom are 
gone now. Among the salesmen 
were Frederick Taylor, Orris 
Barnes, Silas Mason. Two of the 


men who sold locally were 
“Mep”’ Mason and Frank 
Strunk. 


About the same period, in 
1856, a dulcimer factory was 
built and put in operation in 
Sherman on East Main Street 
by Henry Ransom. Hiis two sons, 
Martin and Monroe, both of 
whom were expert players, 
demonstrated and sold the in- 
struments in the South. The 
opening of the war in 1861 
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forced all northern saiesmen 
from the South, thus curtailing 
the business in that section of 
the country. 

Another interesting industry 
established about 20 years pre- 
vious to the dulcimer factory 
was a clock factory in Busti. 
Samuel Chappel and James 
Sartwell began this industrial 
art and continued it for a num- 
ber of years. 

As we recall that this county 
was laregly a wilderness in the 
1820’s it is remarkable that an 
establishment so prententious as 
one for making clocks should 
have been started in that early 
period. Many homes were sup- 
plied with these time-keeping 
devices but nearly ali have been 
destroyed or discarded. 

An advertisement of 1830, in- 
serited in the press by Chappel 
& Sartwell, stated that their 
clock factory. had been rebuilt 
and that they had on hand a 
variety of clocks which they 
warranted to keep ‘time. 

A number of years ago two 
of these clocks were located— 
both of the Grandfather type. 
The faces were quaintly and in- 
terestingiy painted bearing pic- 
tures of strawberries, blossoms 
and leaves and the whole de- 
Sign surmounted by a raised 
gold lyre and musical score, 
with trumpets. Around the 
center of the dial, encircling the 
base of the hands was the 
firm’s name — Sartwell and 
Chappel, Chautauque (with a 
final e) County, in rather crude 
letters. 

One of these old relics was 
encased in beautiful curly maple 
and the gold lyre was encircled 
with a wreath of roses. The 
wooden works of both were in 
sufficiently good condition to be 
adjusted to the keeping of ac- 
curate time. One speciman had 
hand wrought pewter hands and 
on the door of the other an ori- 
ginal brass knob still served 
its need. 








It is unfortunate that most 
of these delightful and historic 
products of the early days have 


vanished thus depriving the in- 
terested public of viewing and 
studying them. 





The Town Cemeteries 


We seldom devote thought to 
the several cemeteries in the 
Town of Pomfret unless we are 
pasing them or unless we are 
searching for the burial place 
of someone’s ancestor, or veri- 
fying dates. The question may 
occur as to why there are so 
many ‘burial grounds in our 
town, in addition to our large 
Forest Hill Cemetery. 

This is easily answered when 
we realize that Pomfret covers 
28,430 acres of land and that 
in the early days the area was, 
of course, sparsely settled. The 
roads were extremely poor and 
conveyances were few, thus 
making it difficult to transport 
a body many miles for burial. 

We find records of persons 
who. were buried on their own 
farms. Many of these little fam- 
ily plots have been entirely lost. 
Often in a settlement a person 
donated land for the purpose of 
a community burying ground 
and this was used by a number 
of families. In’ Canadaway 
(early Fredonia) it was Heze- 
kiah Barker who gave the land 
for our Pioneer Cemetery. 

A vast amount of information 
and many stories, some of them 
sad indeed, are gained from a 
study of the markers and the lo- 
cation of the plots. The inscrip- 
tion on one stone may disclose 
from where that person migrat- 
ed and in a small cemetery this 
invariably leads to the know- 
ledge that several families came 
to this area from the same for- 
mer home in the East. An ap- 
proximate date of a settlement 
can also be ascertained. 

Sometimes we discover that 
several children in one family 
died within a few days of one 
another which fact usually in- 
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dicates an epidemic of a con- 
tagious disease. Miles from 
medical aid in the early days, 
the parents were limited in their 
ability to save the little lives. 

On the Town Line Road 
which separates the Town of 
Pomfret from the Town of 
Stockton and which extends 
from the Stockton Road to Lily 
Dale, there is a small plot. This 
is located on the top of a hill 
and is protected by a fence. It 
is sometimes referred to as the 
‘Town Line Cemetery” and 
sometimes called the “Batchel- 
lor Hill Cemetery”. 

Ten years ago when the writ- 
er searched there for stones, 
there ‘were but seven to be 
found. The old stones are not 
easy to decipher but it appears 
that the first burial there was 
in 1811 when a boy of eight 
was laid to rest. Then there are 
four stones having the death 
dates of 1822, and one 1827. The 
data on one stone is especially 
valuable to relatives seeking in- 
formation of their ancestor be- 
cause it states the town, county 
and state of birth, date and 
place of marriage and date and 
place (Pomfret) of death. It is 
unusual to find that much in- 
formation on a stone, but most 
helpful. 

Near Bear Lake, on a hill 
side, is another small cemetery 
known to most of us as the 
“Kelley Cemetery.” It appears 
that there are members of at 
least 16 or 17 families resting 
there. The earliest discernable 
date on those markers is 1844. 
This does not mean, however 
that there were not earlier 
burials since the stones disap- 
pear over the years and some 
graves in the early days had no 





stones, and some are marked 
with but large field stones. 
The beautiful Webster Street 


Cemetery has hundreds. of 
graves. We found one with the 
burial date of 1813 and a num- 
ber around the year 1825. We 
know this section of the town 
was settled early as was the 
parallel area on the Main Road. 
This plot is not too great a dis- 
tance from the Main Road and 
was apparently used by many 
of those families since there 
are stones for those families. 
Some persons who never lived 
in that area purchased lots there 
because of the beauty and 
peacefulness of the Webster 
Street Cemetery. 

Although it is difficult to be- 
lieve that Laona was for some 
time larger than Fredonia, it 
truly was. There was therefore 
a need for a large cemetery in 
that locality. Many of the 
stones in this plot are well pre- 
served. 

When one visits the small 
cemetery on West Main Road 
which is called the “West Main 
Street Cemetery” he is filled 


with regret that so many of the 
stones have only initials which 
makes it impossible to prove 
the identity of the persons 
buried in those graves. 

One marker has the informa- 
tion that Henry Esterbrook of 
Willington, Vt., died on a visit 
to his friends July 10, 1854. One 
stone discloses the death date 
of 1820. Without doubt there 
were earlier burials there. 

One marker reveals the in- 
formation that John R. Post, 
son of A. B. Post and Algelana 
Post died at the age of 22 years 
as a member of Co. B. Reg., 
N.Y.V. It is regrettable that 
the stone of Philo Orton, one of 
our very early settlers, has but 
his name left. It is of interest 
to note that on the marker of 
J. H. Northrop is stated “Born 
at New Haven, Conn.” 

And thus we continue to 
gather facts of historic value 
from these Town cemeteries 
and wish that the original 
stones might have been pre- 
served. We find that the ordin- 
ary hard shale stones lasted 
but about a hundred years be- 
fore splitting and crumbling. 





Early Judges and Courts 


In a review and study of the 
judicial history of our early 
western settlement we have dis- 
covered certain facts which are 
pertinent to the history of our 
town. Among these is tthe know- 
ledge that Pomfret has furnished 
a remarkable number of effi- 
cient and apt mem in the field 
of law. A truth surprising to 
some of us today is that a large 
number of the men who served 
in a judicial capacity im the 
early days were not of the legal 
profession. 

The early settlers in the ter- 
ritory covered by ‘our present 
Chautauqua ‘County apparently 
felt the need of a judicial tri- 
bunal in which their rights 
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could be protected and their 
differences settled. For it was 
just a year after the incorpora- 
tion of the Town of Chau- 
tauqua that the settlers pro- 
cured the appointment of Jus- 
tices of the Peace. These were 
selected and placed in office by 
the Governor and Council of 
Appointment which :custom was 
followed until 1821. The early 
men thus chosen were John Mc- 
Mahan (pioneer of the Cross 
Roads), David Ensign and Perry 
C. Ellsworth. 

The Constitution of 1821 had 
a provision that they were then 
to be appointed by the Board of 
Supervisors and the Judges, and 
by an amendment adopted at 








the general election in 1826 the 
method of appointing Justices 
of the Peace was changed to an 
election by the people in the 
several towns. This was the ‘first 
instance in our State in which 
the election of a judicial officer 
was entrusted to the people. 

In the early courts people fre- 
quently tried their own suits, 
without the assistance of attor- 
neys. The proceedings were 
most informal and the decisions 
often brought true justice, even 
though the legal formality was 
lacking. 

The organization of the county 
was completed in 1811 and coum- 
ty officers were duly appointed 
and commissioned. Zattu Cushing 
of Canadaway was appointed the 
First Judge, and Matthew 
Prendergast, Philo Orton, Jona- 
than Thompson and William Al- 
exander were named Associate 
Judges while Henry Abell, Wil- 
liam Gould, John Detter and 
Abraham Gould were appointed 
Associate Justices. The Court of 
Common Pleas consisted of the 
First Judge, the Associate Judg- 
es and Associate Justices. 

The first Court of Common 
Pleas was held at Mayville on 
the 25th day of June, 1811. There 
were at this time three practic- 
ing attorneys who were residents 
of the county. They were Messrs. 
Anselm Potter and Dennis 
Brackett of Mayville and Jacob 
Houghton of Canadaway. Daniel 
G. Garnsey and Casper Rouse 
were licensed to practice at this 
first term of the Court which 
extended through four days. 

It is a strange but interesting 
fact that during the 36 years in 
which the Court of Common 
Pleas existed in our County, ex- 
cept for two years, the First 
Judge was not a lawyer and but 
four of the 23 Associate Judiges 
who served in Court from time 
to time were of that profiession. 

The Judges, however, were 
‘men of integrity and possessed 
sound and clear minds. The 
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court in which Zattu Cushing 
was First Judge for 13 years 
was @ popular court where most 
of the legal business was trans- 
acted. Elial T. Foote followed 
Judge Cushing and continued in 
that capacity until 1843. 

Among the Associate Judges 
who followed those previously 
mentioned were several whose 
mames are familiar to us; Wil- 
liam Peacock, John Crane, John 
M. Edson and Benjamin Wal- 
worth. 

At the November term in 1811 
held at Scot’s Tavern, Mayville, 
the first trial of which there is 
record occurred. Dennis Brackett 
was the attorney for the plain- 
tiff, Charles Forsythe, and Wil- 
liam Spear was the defendant 
in the action. A verdict of $30 
for the plaintiff was recorded. 

John Scot’s Tavern may appro- 
priately be called our first Court 
House for that was where Court 
was held until 1815. Plans for 
building a Court House and jail 
had been considered as early as 
1811 but the War of 1812 im- 
peded the progress. The building 
was a two story one which stood 
in front of the present Court 
House. The three prison cells 
were in the east portion of the 
lower floor, two were for crim- 
inals and one for debtors. 

The June term of the Court of 
1814 was held in the court 
room (still umplastered’). The 
November and February terms 
of 1814 and 1815 were convened 
at the Court House but were 
forced to be adjourned tto the 
Tavern because of the severe 
cold weather. For the following 
20 years every term of Court 
was held in the Court House. 

Among the first recorded cases 
in our county were a number 
which grew out of a fight that 
occurred in George Lowry’s old 
parroom in Mayville in Septem- 
ber, 1810. 

The argument was between 
the ‘boatmen who ‘transported 
salt ¢drom Mayville over Chau- 


tauqua fLake and some of the 
settlers. It was the direct result 
of a beating received by Captain 
Dunn of Portland from a boat- 
man. 

Among the suits growing out 
of this fight was one by Patrick 
Jack as plaintiff against Joseph 
Aiken, who later became justice 
of peace of Ellicott. The effect 
of these cases was the restora- 
tion of harmony between the 
citizens and the boatmen. 

The first criminal trial in the 
first Court of Sessions held in 
November 1811 was The People 
vs. Sylvanus Maybee indicted 
for assault and battery, of which 
the defendant was acquitted. 
Judge Ambrose Spencer, one of 
the most distinguished and able 
men in the state, held the first 
Cincuit Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in our county on July 9, 
1817. 

(Many cases in the county 
were tried by outstanding at- 
torneys from other places who 
“rode the circuit.” This refers 
to men who followed the judge 
from place to place to assist the 
local attorneys in their trials. 
This term corresponded with the 
circuit term of the later Supreme 
Court and was the highest of 
the courts held within the 
county. All ceremonies which 
were considered essential to the 
dignity of the court were ob- 
served. 

It is considered a strange fact 
that surrogates and surrogates 
courts were not mentioned in 
the Constitution of 1777 nor in 
the Constitution of 1821 al- 
though at the time the Surro- 
gate and his court were exercis- 
ing jurisdiction and authority. 
Squire White of Canadaway 
(Fredonia) was appointed the 
first surrogate in 1811. 

Prior to 1818 am attorney was 
appointed in various districts 
to conduct criminal prosecutions. 
In 1818 a law provided for an 
attorney in each county and 
Daniel G. Garnsey was appointed 
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the first district attorney for our 
county in 1819. He was followed 
by James Mullett of Fredonia. 

As conditions which existed 
in the very early times changed 
it became necessary to alter the 
laws. Among these changes was 
the elimination of imprisonment 
for debts in 1831. Under the Con- 
Stitution of 1846 which revolu- 
tionized the judicial system of 
tthe state, the office of (first 
judge ceased to exist and the 
office of county judge was cre- 
ated. In this year, by statute, the 
office of assistant judge was 
abolished and the number of 
judges limited to five. 

The qualifications were the 
same throughout the state, ex- 
cept in the cities of New York, 
Albany and Hudson. In addition 
to other requirements of age and 
residence, a freehold estalte in 
lands situate in the county of 
the value of $150 was requisite. 

Because of the method fol- 
lowed by the Holland Company 
in the sale of their lands, very 
few settlers were legally comps- 
tent to discharge these duties. 
Most of ‘them occupied their land 
under contract, which meant they 
paid for it in yearly installments, 
thus the title remained in the 
hands of the proprietors. 

Consequently ‘the discharge of 
jury duty fell upon a few per- 
sons in our county who owned 
the necessary freehold estate. 
Although the settlers were in- 
tellectually equipped to faithful- 
ly fulfill their duties in this pub- 
lic service, it was often difficult 
to procure the necessary number 
tO serve in this capacity. 

To remedy this, a law was 
passed in April 1815 making the 
occupation of lands under con- 
tract by persons possessing $150 
in personal property or in im- 
provement in their property, eli- 
gible. 

The original court house be- 
came inadequate and thus the 
present one was built at the ex- 
pense of $9,000. It was consid- 








ered an “architectural triumph” 
and is located upon the original 
site fixed for the county build- 
ings by commissioners appoint- 
ed by the Governor within a 
year after the Act of 1808 which 
erected the county. 

It is impossible to mention in 
this brief space all of the men 
who served so well in the judi- 
ciary field. One of the ablest 
Judges of the old Court of Com- 
mon Pleas was Dr. Elial T. Foote 
who was the First Judge for 20 
years. He was not a lawyer but 
an able, efficient judge and he 
was Jamestown’s first physician. 

James Mullett of Fredonia was 
for many years tthe most con- 


spicuous member of the county 
bar. He was examined in open 
court by Judge Zattu Cushing 
at the November term in 1814 and 
admitted to practice. He had 
prepared himself in the office of 
Jacob Houghton. James Mul- 
lett’s most famous trial was that 
of Joseph Damon who killed 
his wife in 1834. 

As we think of the men of 
our ttown who served in the 
legal capacity in the early days 
our minds always recall espe- 
cially Zattu Cushing, Jacob 
Houghton, James Mullett, John 
Crane, Benjamin Walworth, 
Squire White. However, there 
were ailso others. 





Two Prominent Families 


It was on June 20, 1845, that 
a daughter was born to John 
and Mary Breese Jones at their 
home, Evergreen Terrace, in 
Fredonia. This daughter, Amer- 
etta Jones, became one of the 
most gracious and charming 
women of those years. 

John Jones and Mary Breese 
had come to the United States 
from Wales. He was from Bala 
in the Snowdon Hill region of 
North Wales and she was from 
Montgomeryshire. Their mar- 
riage took place in New York 
in 1827. 

The first American residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jones was in 
Westfield, and it was there that 
he first exhibited, in our coun- 
try, his skill in architecture. 
After planning and building 
several homes in Westfield, the 
family moved on to Fredonia. 


Locating there in 1837, Mr. 
Jones continued his artistic 
work in which he was so tal- 
ented and skilled. Among the 
many houses he was responsible 
for designing were the three 
Greek Revival homes for the 
Risley brothers on Garden 
Street (now Risley Street) and 
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his own beautiful home on West 
Hill which they named Ever- 
green Terrace. 

Mr. Jones was especially fond 
of the Greek Revival style of 
houses. His own home was dis- 
mantled several years ago and 
moved to East Main Street 
where it again stands in stately 
dignity. Mr. Jones also designed 
and built several churches in 
this area. 

The Jones home and sur- 
roundings presented a beautiful 
sight. The house was encircled 
with richly blooming box-bord- 
ered gardens. The terraced lawn 
with a grove of maples sloped 
toward the Canadaway Creek. 
At the rear of the flower gar- 
dens which were back of the 
house, and on one side of 2 
grassy path leading to the orch- 
ards, were the vegetable gar- 
dens. Continuing on the path 
and through the vineyard one 
discovered a group of magnifi- 
eent chestnut trees. 

With her sister and three bro- 
thers, Ameretta Jones attended 
school in the little school house 
on the top of the hill where the 
congenial neighborhood of 


Houghtons, Douglasses, Walk- 
ers, McKinstrys. and Putnams 
sent their children. 


When old enough to enter a 
more advanced school, Miss 
Jones enrolled in the Fredonia 
Academy. Here she was a stu- 
dent for several years and she 
was the first graduate of the 
Academy under the leadership 
of Mr. David Cochran. 

Ameretta Jones inherited a 
love of people. She acquired 
social grace and displayed a 
fervent religious zeal. It has 
been stated by a near relative 
' that her sensitiveness to joy and 
sorrow and her love of beauty 
in nature was from the Celtic 
heritage. The artistic talent and 
temperament of the father’s 
side of the family found ex- 
pression in architecture. The 
uncle, ‘William Jones, was the 
architect for Eaton Hall, the 
Chester Castle of the Duke of 
Devonshire. 


Evergreen Terrace became a 
center not only for family gath- 
erings but a place for friends 
to meet for entertainment. It 
was in this atmosphere that 
Ameretta Jones and her sister 
and brothers were raised. 


Mr. Jones died in 1852 and 
the older son, Samuel, complet- 
ed his father’s contracts and 
erected other buildings includ- 
ing St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
in Dunkirk. He then entered 
the railroad field of activity and 
moved to Tennessee. The young- 
er brothers followed him and 
in 1864-67 Mrs. Jones and her 
daughters spent their Winters 
in Memphis with them. 


It was during these years that 
Dr. Homer T. Fuller of Lemps- 
ter, N. H., had come here to 
Fredonia to serve as principal 
of the Fredonia Academy. He 
was of Puritan ancestry, a di- 
rect descendant of Dr. Samuel 
Fuller, the physician of the 
Mayflower and Plymouth. He 
came to Fredonia directly after 
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‘graduating 


from Dartmouth 
College in 1864. Dr. Fuller and 
Miss Jones became engaged be- 
fore he left the Academy to 
pursue a theological course in 
Andover and Union Theological 
Seminaries. 

On June 15, 1870, they were 
married and their first home 
was in Peshtigo, Wis., where Dr. 
Fuller had become pastor of the 
Congregational Church. Later 
they moved to St. Johnsburg, 
Vt., where he served as princi- 
pal of the Academy. Here their 
three children were born. 


In 1883 Dr. Fuller became 
head of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester, 
Mass., where he remained 12 
years. For some time following 
this he was president of Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

He and Mrs. Fuller decided 
to return to Fredonia to spend 
their last few years. Here they 
were happy until the husband’s 
death in 1908. Mrs. Fuller’s sis- 
ter was then her constant com- 
panion until Mrs. Fuller’s death 
March 26, 1915, which occurred 
in the home at 21 Day Street 
where she was living. 

Mrs. Fuller was a remarkable 
woman. She was a friend to all. 
At the time of her death a 
friend of many years wrote: 
“While no one appreciated birth 
and breeding more than she, she 
had a way of making the poor- 
est student, even the seamstress 
and the servant, feel that she 
was a real friend, interested in 
all that interested them.” 

She was remembered for her 
assistance to students in the 
schools where her husband was 
located. At the time of Mrs. 
Fuller’s death, touching tributes 
came from humble folk whose 
needs she had met as a friend. 
She was loyal to individuals and 
causes. She was a natural leader 
in Sunday school and in mis- 
sion groups. In such capacities 
Mrs. Fuller served in the Fre- 
donia Presbyterian Church. 





Our Fredonia Academy 


We are all quite familiar with 
facts concerning the plans for 
and the erection of the Fredonia 
Academy. We even know otf 
some of the young people of 
our early town who attended 
this school which was the earli- 
est school of higher learning in 
the western settlement. 

Recently the writer came into 
possession of an original cata- 
logue of the Fredonia Academy 
for 1842. As we realize that this 
was but 19 years after the open- 
ing of the school and actually 
121 years ago, it contains data 
which is certain to be of inter- 
est. 

The catalogue, as one would 
expect, was printed at The Cen- 
sor Office and it was dated 
December 1842. It consists of 
20 pages with a neat light 
brown cover. 

The Trustees are listed on 
the second page and are as fol- 


lows: Gen. Leverett Barker, 
president; Hon. John Crane, 
secretary; Alvah H. Walker, 


Esq., treasurer; Hon. Benjamin 
Walworth, Ebenezer A. Lester, 
Esq., Alanson Buckingham, 
Esq., and William Risley, Esq. 

The Instructors follow on the 
next page: Charles H. Palmer, 
A.M., principal and teacher of 
Mathematics; Frederic A. Red- 
ington, A.B., teacher in Langu- 
ages; Samuel Healy, teacher in 
the English department; Miss 
Sarah A. Wheat, principal of 
the Female department and 
teacher of French; Miss Eliza- 
beth King, teacher in Music, and 
Mrs. Sarah D. DeLee, teacher 
in Drawing and Painting. 

The names of 179 men stu- 
dents appear under the heading 
Gentlemen and the remaining 
121 students are listed as Ladies. 
It is surprising to find two stu- 
dents from Massachusetts, one 
from Connecticut, one from In- 
diana, eight from La Pointe, 
W.T., several from Buffalo and 


a number from Pennsylvania. 
We would expect, of course, 
to find that the majority were 
from Fredonia, Cordova, Han- 
over, Sheridan, Arkwright, Sin- 
elearville, Portland, Stockton 
and Laona. The scholars from 
Gowanda, Leon, Ridgeway, Pa., 
and Ellicottville had a long ride 
to reach Fredonia for in those 
days most of the travel was by 
horse. We can not ignore the 
hidden story of the great deter- 
mination and effort for educa- 
tion shown by these young peo- 
ple and by their parents, who 
must have sacrificed for this 
end. Money was still scarce. 
Under the heading Remarks, 
we find the following state- 
ments: “Fredonia Academy was 
founded in 1823 and incorpor- 
ated the following year, since 
which time it has been subject 
to the visitation of the Regents 
of the State. It is pleasantly 
situated in the village of Fre- 
donia—a flourishing place on 
the stage road 45 miles west 
from Buffalo, and three miles 
from the steam boat landing at 
Dunkirk, and distinguished for 
its healthy location and the 
general morality and _ intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants.” 
Listed under Expenses, we 
find the cost of an education 
in those days: “Tuition, for all 
branches, four dollars per term, 
payable in all cases, in advance 
—half at the commencement, 
and half at the middle of the 
term. Board may be had in good 
families, including room and 
washing, at from $1 to $1.50 per 
week. Many students prefer 
boarding themselves, and by so 
doing reduce the expenses to 
30 or 50 cents per week.” 
We find that the women scho- 
lars had a separate department 
noted here as The Female De- 
partment. The heading is fol- 
lowed by the information: “Con- 
nected with the Academy, in a 








separate room, is a Female De- 
partment. The pupils of this 
department are under the im- 
mediate care of a competent 


Female Instructor, but recite to 
other Instructors when the stud- 
ies are such as to require it.” 

On the pages describing The 
Teacher’s Department we note 
certain regulations. Among 
them, in regard to conditions 
of admission, appears: “A writ- 
ten engagement from each stu- 
dent that he will employ him- 
self in teaching, in some Com- 
mon School, at least one year 
after he shall leave the depart- 
ment, unless prevented by ill 
health, or some other unavoid- 
able impediment.” 

The Trustees of the Academy 
considered religion important in 
the lives of these young stu- 
dents. In the paragraph devoted 
to Hours of Study, which ap- 
pears in the Abstract of By- 
Laws, we notice: “A portion of 
Scripture shall be read in the 
school rooms each morning, and 


every student unless especially 
excused by an Instructor, shall 
seasonably and punctually at- 
tend this exercise.” Aiso: “It is 
expected that every student will 
attend public worship on the 
Sabbath—during that day noth- 
ing shall be done inconsistent 
with the religious duty of any 
one, or which may disturb the 
religious acts of others.” 

The Rules of Conduct are of 
interest: “1. The conduct of stu- 
dents toward each other, their 
Instructors, and indeed toward 
all, is to be regulated by those 
plain rules of common sense, 
politeness, honor, and religion, 
which are deemed binding upon 
the members of every free, en- 
lightened, and virtuous com- 
munity. 2. They are to refrain 
from anything improper, and to 
use all lawful exertions to pre- 
vent and expose all violation of 
the laws of God and the land 
in which they live, and what- 
ever is at variance with the 
objects of the Institution of 
which they are members.” 





Two Flags 


Houghton Park, Fredonia, has 
received a great deal of atten- 
tion during the past year and 
20 years ago interest was drawn 
to the Park because of the na- 
tive boulder which was placed 
there in memory of the pioneer 
Houghton Family. Now we find 
that many years before that it 
was also a place of interest. 

Recently we have been able 
to verify a fact of intense in- 
terest. One hundred and two 
years ago a National United 
States Flag fluttered from a 
flag pole in the center of Hough- 
ton Park. Elijah Clarke, who 
lived on West Hill, initiated the 
project of erecting the flag pole 
from which to display the flag, 
and it was the patriotism of 
the Citizens living on the hill 
in the western part of our vil- 
lage which led them to take 
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an active part in this plan. 

The arrangements were care- 
fully made for the pole to be 
raised on July 3 of that year, 
1861, in the center of Houghton 
Park. Mr. J. M. Howe was en 
gaged to supervise the opera- 
tion. 

The pole was 100 feet in 
length. The top of it was sur- 
mounted with an American 
eagle, in gilt, and under the 
eagle was a ball striped with 
the national red, white and 
blue. Below the ball the large 
flag, 17 feet in length, was 
flown. The public was invited 
to witness the cermeony which 
took place at 2 o’clock on July 
3rd. George Barker was invited 
to speak on this occasion, as 
were also Dr. H. W. Curtiss and 
J. Hamilton. Mr. Elijah Clarke 
gave an account of the initia- 














tion and the steps in the pro- 
gress of the undertaking of ac- 
quiring this gift for the village. 
In the record of the event it 
was reported that the flag and 
pole presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance from Main Street 
down town. 

It is not surprising that the 
citizens were inspired to show 
their patriotism, especially at 
this time, the Summer of 1861. 
One does wonder about this Mr. 
Elijah Clarke who was instru- 
mental in sponsoring the ven- 
fure. 

We find that Hiram H. Clark 
(sometimes the name appears 
with an “e’) was a prominent 
citizen of Fredonia and owned 
a large amount of property on 
West Hill which adjoined the 
Houghton property. Hiram was 
the son of Elijah and Polly 
Clarke, and came here when he 
was but four years old. Know- 
ing that many of the 12 broth- 
ers and sisters lived in this sec- 
tion of the country we assume 
that the parents must have lo- 
cated here permanently. At the 
beginning of the Civil War Eli- 
jah would have been too old 
for active service in the Army 
but his patriotism was estab- 
lished. 

This is the only Elijah Clarke 
we find living here at that 
time. One son lived on West 
Hill and another there on Sey- 
mour Street, hence the father’s 
interests would have been in 
this area, so unless we discover 
another Elijah Clarke we shall 
eontinue to think it was he who 
was respnsible for the accomp- 


lishment. 

Indeed it would be splendid 
to have a flag flying from a 
pole in Houghton Park again! 

A few weeks previous to this 
ceremony was one which was 
also of interest to the town and 
village. On June 22, of that 
year, a flag was raised over the 
District School House. The exer- 
Cises began with a prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. Wright. Mr. Post, 
principal of the school, extend- 
ed remarks by way of explan- 
ation of the nature of the gath- 
ering. The flag was then sent 
to the top of the pole surmount- 
ing the cupola. The halyards 
were manned “by that substan- 
tial old tar, Mr. John M. Van 
Kleel who has sailed under the 
noble flag around the world 
and seen its meteor splendors 
displayed farther toward the 
Souht Pole than the flag of any 
other nation has been carried.” 

The Rev. Mr. Johnson spoke 
briefly and O. Stiles, Esq., fol- 
lowed with an impressive 
speech stressing the responsi- 
bility which would soon be that 
of the school children. He ab- 
jured them to stand by the flag 
through all vicissitudes. The 
Rev. Mr. Wright referred to a 
visit he had made to the Rev- 
olutionary battlefield of Bran- 
dywine and dwelt upon the 
valor and patriotism of the men 
who fought for the liberties 
which the children and their 
parents were now able to enjoy. 

After the singing of the Star 
Spangled Banner and The Flag 
of Our Union by a choir the 
children marched to the Fair- 
Ground for a picnic. 





A Christmas Story 


As the rush and bustle of 
Christmas preparations gradu- 
ally subside and the excitement 
of the family gatherings and 
exchange of gifts is over, a qui- 
etness descends upon us. The 
spirit of the Season still pre- 
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vails, however, and then it is 
that one enjoys a truly Christ- 
mas story. 

A most attractive Christmas 
book published in 1925 is en- 
titled “The Holly Hedge and 
Other Christmas Stories.” The 





author used the name Temple 
Bailey although she was born 
Irene Bailey. Since Temple was 
a family name she enjoyed 
using it. She was a native of 
nearby Stockton but spent much 
of her time in Washington, D. C. 
and the South. This gifted per- 
son was a widely known and 
popular author and her delight- 
ful stories have continued to be 
sought and read over the many 
years. 


One of the Christmas stories 
in the Holly Hedge volume, 
“Three Who Stole at Christmas 
Time,” is indeed a charming 
story. We are introduced to a 
young man by the name of 
Hardinger who on Christmas 
Eve found himself without a 
penny to buy bread and with- 
out a place to sleep. He was not 
a beggar but he was desper- 
ately hungry and wished to find 
work. . 


Approaching the terrace of a 
lovely home, he decided to ask 
for work and food. The master 
of the house, Mr. Compton, with 
a most unsympathetic and abus- 
ive attitude, demanded to know 
why he did not have a job and 
dismissed him by telling him 
he had no work for him and 
would give him no food. 

The one guest at dinner at 
the big house was Basil Drake, 
who had been a friend and com- 
rade of Bruce Compton, only 
son of the family and who had 
fallen at Belleau Wood. Bruce 
had come to this home for the 
second time and now especially 
because of the daughter, Cath- 
leen. 

Neither Cathleen nor Bruce 
approved of Mr. Compton’s be- 
havior toward the strange and 
hungry young man and after his 
departure Bruce went in a vain 
search for him. While Bruce did 
not usually admire Cathleen’s 
attitudes, he now was delighted 
to discover that she had the 
courage to express her opinion 
about this matter even though 
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it was contrary to her father’s 
feeling. 

As dinner was served it was 
discovered that the plum pud- 
ding, ‘which had been placed 
upon the window to cool, had 
been stolen. 


The next day, Christmas, 
when the cook, Kate, who had 
been faithful to the family for 
five years, heard how Mr. 
Compton had turned the young 
man away without food, gave 
notice that she was leaving. She 
informed the master of the 
house that she could not work 
for such a man, that he himself 
had broken a law by having 
liquor in his basement, and that 
he had robbed this young man 
of hope. 


During the excitement young 
Mr. Hardinger returned to pay 
for the pudding he had stolen, 
as he had been able to find 
work shoveling snow. He 'was 
still unwelcome, even when he 
offered to roast the turkey for 
them, explaining that when his 
mother was living and they 
were on a farm he had often 
helped her. When he heard Mr. 
Drake mention the name of the 
master of the house it was dis- 
covered, to the amazement of 
all, that here was the brave 
soldier who had carried Mr. 
Compton’s son off the field at 
the risk of his own life and for 
which he had been awarded the 
D.S.M. He declined the invita- 
tion to be a guest in this house 
but insisted upon helping the 
cook, who had decided to stay, 
and ate his dinner in the kitchen 
with her. 

Young Hardinger and Kate 
were attracted to each other; 
Mr. Drake asked Cathleen ‘to 
marry him and he immediately 
hired Hardinger to operate his 
model farm. 

Miss Bailey’s stories are all 
pleasantly entertaining and re- 
freshing. Among them are “The 
Pink Camella,” “Burning Beau- 
ty,” “Enchanted Ground,” “The 





Blue Cloak,” “Peacock Feath- 
ers,” “Fair as the Moon,” “Con- 
trary Mary,” “Wild Wind,” 
“Wallflowers’”’ and “The Trum- 
peter Swan.” 

Irene Bailey’s father was Milo 
Bailey, a native of Stockton, 
who served in the 72nd N. Y. 
Regiment during the Civil War, 
and her brother was Martin 
Bailey, father of the late Milo 
Bailey of Dunkirk. Miss Bailey’s 
mother, Mrs. Emma Bailey, was 
born on Webster Road, Fredo- 
nia, and after the death of her 
husband made her home with 
her daughter in Washington 
and Atlantic City. She passed 
away in Washington in 1939. 

The author was very fond of 
Chautauqua County and fre- 
quently visited here. She is re- 
membered as a delighiful guest. 


In her story, “Peacock Feath- 
ers,” the hero spends his boy- 
hood near Lake Erie and in the 
vicinity of the grape vineyards. 
In the twilight he goes to the 
little Cemetery which is the one 
we know as the Webster Street 
Cemetery. Miss Bailey once said 
that she was sorry she had 
“whisked” her hero, Jerry, 
away from his New York State 
to St. Louis. 

The author, who died in June 
1953, once made the statement 
in discussing her work, “My 
own ‘philosophy has to do with 
a belief in life as an adventure; 
man is the captain of his soul, 
the world is largely what we 
make it. Unhappiness may 
come, people may disappoint us, 
but if there is that in us which 
refuses to confess failure, we 
will conquer in the end.” 


A Rare Christmas Gift 


In the year 1858 a valuable 
Christmas gift was presented to 
each of the then _ existing 
churches in Jamestown. The 
donor was Judge Elial T. Foote 
who had come to “The Rapids” 
(now Jamestown) but three 
years after the Town of Ellicott 
had been formed from part of 
the Town of Pomfret. 

The seven beautiful wall 
clocks with excellent works and 
black walnut cases were made 
by the New Haven (Conn.) 
Clock Co. A letter accompan- 
ied each clock, one of which 
was received by each of the 
following churches: Presbyter- 
ian, Methodist Episcopal, Wes- 
leyan, Congregational, St. 
Luke’s Episcopal, Baptist and 
Swedish Methodist Episcopal. 
These were the only religious 
bodies having church buildings 
in the community at that time. 
The Swedish Methodist, the 
first Swedish church in James- 
town, was in the process of 
construction. 

Judge Foote’s letter is of in- 
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terest: 
New Haven, Dec. 6, 1858. 
Dear Brethren: 

When I settled in what is 
now Jamestown (44 years 
since) there was not a church 
or religious society formed, or 
a meeting house or a school 
house erected on the site of the 
village, nor was the ground 
cleared where either of the 
churches or school houses now 
stand. 

God in his loving kindness 
has mercifully spared me to 
see seven Christian churches 
formed there, and all having 
pastors and comfortable and 
commodious church edifices 
erected, and all but one com- 
pleted and I trust that will 
soon be. 

All those churches have good 
congregations and are, I trust, 
conscientiously serving our 
common Lord and Master. When 
I was lately in Jamestown and 
saw all those churches, and re- 
flected on the changes that I 
had been permitted to witness; 





and when I saw the harmony 
and fellowship that seemed to 
exist among them; and above 
all, when I saw what God had 
done in that village thru their 
instrumentality, I could not but 
rejoice and exclaim “what hath 
God wrought.” 

“The desert has rejoiced and 
blossomed as the rose’ to Him 
be all glory. I desire to bestow 
upon each of them some me- 
mento of my kind regard for 
them and their members. Not 
that I agreed with all of them 
in their distinctive views, which 
I deem non-essential, still I fel- 
lowship them as_ constituent 
parts of the “Army and the 
Lord.” 

In this city and country near- 
ly every church has a time- 
piece in a Conspicuous place in 
the church, where all the con- 
gregation can see it. They find 
them convenient, and as they 
think, a necessary part of the 
furniture. I trust you will find 
one equally desirable in your 
church. You will please accept 
the accompanying clock in be- 
half of your church and society 
as a small memento of the kind 
regards of, 

Your friend and most obedient, 
E. T. Foote. 


At subsequent periods three 
of these churches burned and 
the clocks with them. Some 
years ago four were still in ex- 
istence and three of them were 
still ticking on the walls of the 
Congregational, the Baptist and 
the Unitarian churches—the lat- 
ter was the original M. E. 
Church. At that time the fourth 
clock was still in possession of 
the Swedish Methodist Church 
and on the back in large letters 
was the information that it was 
a gift from E. T. Foote in 1858. 

Judge Elial Foote who came 
to our area in 1815 as a phy- 
sician at the age of 19, carried 
on his profession bravely find- 
ing his way through the wild- 
erness to administer to the ill. 
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Most of his traveling was on 


horseback, though frequently 
he was obliged to leave his 
horse and continue on foot. 

The gift of the clocks was 
typical of Judge Foote, as it 
is clear in reviewing his life 
that he was ever mindful of 
the comfort of people, and it 
exemplified his love and loy- 
alty for the county in New 
York State where he spent hap- 
pily so many years cf his life. 

This gentleman’s great con- 
cern for the welfare and com- 
fort of these early people was 
evidenced not only by his care 
of the ill which necessitated 
hazardous trips in all kinds of 
weather, but also by the fact 
that he took time to visit with 
these often homesick persons 
about their relatives “back 
Easi.”’ 

He took an active interest in 
the community life and thus 
was able to assist people of the 
area. When he became the post- 
master in 1829 he immediately 
erected a building which served 
as a post office and a drug 
store, thus making these serv- 
ices available. 

He was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the first bank in the 
county which aided the citizens 
in their business matters. Mr. 
Foote’s reputation as being so 
fair as a Judge, in which cap- 
acity he served for many years, 
also displays his desire to be 
of help to the pioneers. 

Probably Judge Foote’s great- 
est contribution to us, as his- 
torians, is his records and notes 
concerning the early families 
which he obtained from indi- 
viduais themselves. 


We trust that some of the 
clocks are still ticking away the 
hours as they have for 100 
years, and that they may con- 
tinue to remind the present 
generations of the great kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness of a 
man who lived in and loved 
our area many years ago. 
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The Wisdom and Wit of Judges 


Fredonia has had a number 
of famous lawyers. There have 
been many recorded incidents 
concerning these men of the 
legal profession; some are of 
interest because they reveal 
outstanding characteristics and 
some beCause they are amusing. 

Judge Mullett, the distin- 
guished jurist was the man 
who so eloquently defended 
Joseph Damon charged with the 
slaying of his wife. His plea to 
the jury was considered by ex- 
perienced jurists as the most 
classic speech they had ever 
heard or read. 

David B. Parker, who served 
as Lieutenant in the 72nd. N.Y. 
Regiment during the Civil War, 
related the following story of 
Judge Mullett. 

One day while Mr. Parker 
was in Judge Mullett’s office 
a man drove up, tied his horse 
and feebly entered. He was 
coughing violently, but said, 
“Judge Mullett, I haven’t any 
money but I have come to ask 
you to help me collect a debt. 
I chopped railroad wood last 
year for Mack Rork in Sheridan 
and what I did came to $60 and 
he refuses to pay me a cent. 
He delivered the wood to the 
railroad and got his money and 
is perfectly responsible but he 
won’t pay me a cent, and I am 
very poor.” 

The Judge inquired if his 
caller had a contract. The man 
replied that he signed some- 
thing but Mr. Rork had told 
him it was just to cover the 
amount of the wood he was to 
cut which was 200 cords. The 
man explained that he didn’t 
finish cutting it because he was 
taken sick with pneumonia. “I 
would have cut it all if I hadn’t 
been taken ill,’ added the man. 

The Judge replied, “Yes, I 
know. I know Mack Rork. He 
made you execute a contract 
that has put you in his power, 
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and like as not if he went to 
law he could get a judgment 
against you for not fulfilling it. 
I know just as well now as I 
would after looking into it that 
he has got you down and you 
ean’t collect a cent from him. I 
am sorry but I can’t do any- 
thing for you.” The Judge went 
to the back door and instrucied 
his son, James, to put a bag of 
wheat in the buggy in front of 
the office. The wheat was from 
his land on the outskirts of the 
town, land which his son man- 
aged. 

The man said he would prob- 
ably be obliged to give up his 
hope of collecting the money 
and that he would go across 
the street to the leather store 
and see if he could get some 
scraps of leather to tap his 
children’s shoes. When Judge 
Mullett found the man had no 
money he insisted upon giving 
him a dollar to purchase leath- 
er. 

Just at this time Mark Rork 
drove up with a beautiful team 
and stopped at a tavern on the 
opposite side of the street and 
the Judge quickly went to the 
door and called to him to come 
into his office. The Judge said, 
“Do you see that man going 
across to Green’s Leather store? 
You owe that man $60 and he 
has come here and hired me to 
collect the money. You go after 
him and pay him every cent. If 
you don’t you will catch Hell!” 

This Mark Rork did and 
when the man returned to 
Judge Mullett’s office and of- 
fered to pay him for collecting 
the money the Judge refused a 
fee, but inquired about where 
the man lived and about his cir- 
cumstances. He told the man to 
get his wheat ground and when 
it was gone to come and get 
more and if Rork bothered him 
again to let the Judge know. 

Judge Mullett was celebrated 





not only.for his fairness and . 


eloquence but also for his wit 
and keenness. Many stories are 
told of his skill in repartee in 


the days that he was a trial 
lawyer. Once while trying a 
case in Buffalo Mr. Mullett 
ealled the attention of the jury 
to the fact that the wealthy 
party whom he was opposing 
was able to employ an array of 
accomplished lawyers, of whom 
Milard Fillmore was the “right 
bower”. Mr. Fillmore inquired 
what was meant by “right bow- 
er’. Mullett replied “the biggest 
knave in the pack.” 

In the old days when the 
court was held at Scott’s Tav- 
ern John Root, known as “Old 
Counsellor Root,’ was a trial 
lawyer. There are numerous 
tales of his ready tact and 
repartee. On one occasion he 
told the court “its decision has 
no parallel except in the cele- 
brated ruling of Pontius Pil- 
ate.” Judge Zattu Cushing in- 


dignantly ordered him to sit 
dewn, saying, “You are drunk, 
Mr. Root.” As he slowly sank 
into his seat the old lawyer re- 
plied in a subdued tone of 
voice, “Correct your honor, and 
its the only decision the court 
has made.” 

On another occasion a new 
member of the bar, hearing an 
adverse decision exclaimed in- 
dignantly that he “was aston- 
ished at the judgment of the 
court.” He was immediately ar- 
raigned for contempt. The “Old 
Counsellor’ was requested to 
assist him. Root, drawing up his 
tall form with great dignity and 
seriousness, stated, “I know 
your brother is at fault, but he 
is young, quite young. Had he 
practiced at this bar as I have 
for so long a time, your honor, 
he would long. since have 
ceased to be astonished at any 
ruling this court might make.” 
It has been related that even 
the Judge joined in the laugh- 
ter. 





The Village Fountains 


The fountains which have 
graced our Barker Commons 
for 63 years have attracted a 
great deal of attention in our 
village. 

There were earlier fountains 
placed there by the village, and 
according to a newspaper 
article of Dec. 18, 1857, the first 
undertaking of the Fredonia 
Water Works was to be to pipe 
water to these fountains, so, we 
assume, that for about 100 
years water flowed from the 
fountains in our parks. 

In considering the history of 
the fountains it is well to recall 
facts about the area of the 
Commons. The land was donat- 
ed by Hezekiah Barker, and his 
wife, Sarah in 1825. The deed 
reads, “To Zattu Cushing, Lev- 
erett Barker, William Barker, 
Mosely Abell, Oliver Barnes 
and their heirs and assigns up- 
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on condition that they shall for- 
ever hold the premises above 
described and conveyed in trust 
for the inhabitants of said town 
of Pomfret as a Public Square 
or for no other purpose.” 

Years later the Town of Pom- 
fret transferred control of said 
Common to the Trustees of Fre- 
donia with the right to care 
for and ornamen: the same but 
not to violate the terms of the 
deed. 

Originally the land was one 
plot, hence was first known as 
The Common; later when a 
path or drive across the plot 
came into use the land was re- 
ferred to as The East Park and 
The West Park. The West Park 
became known as Lafayette 
Park and the Trustees in 1901 
voted to name both improved 
parks Lafayette Parks, and thus 
they were called for a number 
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of years. 
In 1930 a petition was pre- 


sented to the Village Board by . 


the Daughters of the American 
Revolution requesting that the 
name be changed to Barker 
Commons thus honoring the 
public-spirited man who gave 
the land. This was granted. 

On April 30, 1930, in the east 
nark a boulder with a bronze 
marker was dedicated. This was 
provided by the Benjamin 
Prescott Chapter of the D.A.R. 
with the assistance of the state 
and hereby recognized the don- 
or of the land and the first 
Public Common in Chautau- 
qua County. 

The year 1901 was an import- 
ant one so far as beautifymeg 
our village was concerned. It 
was then, also, that there was 
a controversy about the drive 
dividing the Common into two 
sections; and it was that year 
that the beautiful and unique 


fountains which at present 
adorn our parks and which 
were donated by Mr. Charles 


L. Mark, were placed. 


This project was followed 
with great interest and nearly 
each week a report of the pro- 
gress appeared in our Fredonia 
Censor. On April 17, the citizens 
read, “The work of the foun- 
tains is progressing rapidly.” 
On May 1 we find, “The Mark 
fountains are going up in fine 
shape—the one in the West 
Park is ready for bronzing.’’ On 
May 8, “Both fountains are in 
place and ready for bronze and 
paint. They look fine and jus- 
tify all the money that may be 
spent in beautifying the Parks.” 
On June 5 we discover that, 
“Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Mark have 
arrived from Winter Park, Fia., 
and are at home on Water 
Street. He is pleased with the 
way the fountains are placed.” 

It was during this period that 
the Village received a few thou- 
sand dollars from the sale of 
stock held by the town im the 
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D.A.V. & P. Railroad and it 
was decided to “have a village 
square that would be a place 
of beauty”; they decided to 
beautify the parks so that they 
will be a marked feature of the 
village.” They further stated 
that they wished to put in fine 
stone walks and flower beds, 
making “fit surroundings” for 
the beautiful fountains donated 
by Charles Mark. 


The great interest of Charles 
Mark in the village and parks 
is but natural. His _ father, 
James Mark, had come to Can- 
adaway (Fredonia) in 1808 and 
he had helped clear the land 
for the Common. He owned an 
ashery at the corner of Ceniral 
Avenue and Temple Street, 
served in the War of 1812 and 
in 1837 moved to Omar (Ham- 
let) and there went into the 
mercantile business. 


Charles, who had been born 
here in Aug. 1822, followed in 
his father’s business in Hamlet, 
retiring at the early age of 38. 
A short time later he moved 
back to Fredonia. Among his 
activities he served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers 
of the State Normal School. His 
wife, whom he married in 1846, 
was the former Julia Pierce, 
daughter of Dr. Austin Pierce 
of Hamlet. 

Although Charles Mark trav- 
eled extensively his great inter- 
est was here. This is evidenced, 
not only by his gift of the foun- 
tains, which cost $2,200, but 
also by a gift of $1,000 to the 
Barker Library. 

The only son of Mr. andMrs. 
Charles Mark, Edward Mark, 
Phd., LLd., was a graduate of 
the University of Michigan and 
the University of Leipsig and 
served as head of the Zoological 
Department at Harvard Uni- 
versity for many years. 

It was he who presented to 
our Barker Library a bronze 
Lafayette Centennial Medal 
bearing the profile of General 





‘Lafayette and inscribed with 
the General’s birth place and 
date. In sending this Dr. Mark 
recalled that his father was 
but two years old when Gen. 
Lafayette visited here. 

This interesting memento 
may be seen in the Historical 
Room of our Barker Library 
where also, on the east wall, 
hangs a portrait of Charles 
Mark, the donor of the foun- 
tains. 

To the late Dr. John Water- 
house, father of Mrs. June Wat- 
erhouse Peters we also owe 
words of gratitude for his part 
in beautifying the Commons. It 


was he who donated, about this 
same time, the flagstone walks 
through both Parks. 

While many of these persons 
have passed to the Great Be- 
yond we can at least make 
note of their splendid gifts and 
the great parts they played in 
making the center of our village 
so attractive, a place of which 
we are all proud. _ 

The concern for the early 
fountains is observed in the 
Village Charter where in By- 
law No. 22 is contained a pro- 
vision for a fine of one dollar 
from every person throwing 
sticks, stones or rubbish into 
the fountains. 





The Gasometer 


The destruction of the old 
brick gasometer on Center 
Street during the recent heavy 
snow has brought forth many 
questions as to its history. There 
have been thoughts, ideas and 
talks about this building. 
Through research during the 
past few weeks, interesting 
facts have been discovered by 
the writer. 

The Fredonia Gas Light and 
Water Works Company was or- 
ganized in July, 1857, the char- 
ter having been passed by the 
Legislature April 15. At a meet- 
ing on July 30, the officers 
elected were as follows: presi- 


dent, Orson Stiles; secretary, 
Preston Barmore; treasurer, 
Thomas W. Glison; engineer, 


S. Minor Newton. 

By October of that year the 
company had made some ex- 
perimental excavations to the 
rock in several localities in the 
village, for ascertaining geoloci- 
ically the best place for seeking 
the natural gas. 

We note that in the early 
Spring of 1858 a gas spring was 
opened by Preston Barmore, 
about a mile down Canadaway 
Creek and by May the well was 
being ‘‘prosecutted with much 
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vigor.” 

In October work of trenching 
for the laying down of pipes 
for conducting gas from Bar- 
more’s collecting reservoir 
through our village was in pro- 
gress. By November it was 
planned to pipe through Cen- 
ter, Barker, Mechanic and Main 
Streets and the Village Board 
was to procure six lamp posts 
and lanterns. 

The company carrying on this 
work was Elias Forbes and 
Preston Barmore under the 
name and style of Fredonia 
Natural Gas Company, with Mr. 
Forbes, president and treasurer, 
and Mr. Barmore, secretary and 
superintendent. 

For years previous to 1858 a 
portion of the Main Street busi- 
ness houses had been supplied 
with lights by means of a cheap 
structure for its collection on 
the creek bank. The exceptional 
idea of the Fredonia Gas Light 
and Water Works Co., of intro- 
ducing this natural illuminator 
into every dwelling and busi- 
ness house and also the idea of 
supplying each family with 
“sparkling and bright Spring 
water,” met with enthusiasm. 
The company began making 





surveys and sunk one well of 
130 feet and another about 40 


feet. . 


Joseph Starr had a gas spring 
but he had only sufficient gas 
to keep a few lights burning. 

Elias Forbes and Preston 
Barmore, representing the Fre- 
donia Natura: Gas Company, 


| purchased the lot owned by Mr. 


G. W. Shelley on the west side 
of Center Street, described as 
being 30 to 40 rods below the 
Methodist Church (which was 
then located at the corner of 
Barker and Center Streets.) In 
1858 they announced plans to 
erect a gasometer on this site 
at some future time but for the 
present they were occupying 
the dwelling house on the lot 
as a depot for gas pipes, pend- 
ants, burners eic. 

By April 1, 1859, the Fredonia 
Gas Company was about to re- 
sume work and besides build- 
ing a gasometer they planned to 
lay pipe extensions on Main 
Street eastward to the corner 
of Green and westward to 
Hamlet and also on Mechanic, 
Temple, Dunkirk, Eagle and 
Water Street. 

The Gas Company, by May 
20, 1859, had nearly completed 
the excavation for their gaso- 
meter on -their lot on Center 
Street. The excavation was a 
circular pit for the reception of 
a gasometer, 32 or 34 feet in 
diameter by 14 or 12 feet in 
height. The dimensions 32 by 
14 would hold 84,226 gallons 
and those of 34 by 12, 81,500 
gallons. 

In October 1859, 
meter was completed. It was 
constructed of boiler iron, of 
cylindrical form, 32 feet in di- 
ameter by 14 feet in height and 
enclosed in a tank substantially 
constructed, in which it could 
raise and fall, guided by four 
massive iron posts, with friction 
rollers attached to the immense 
receptacle. The cost was about 


the gaso- 
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$5,000. It was felt that Messrs. 
Forbes and Barmore had shown 


great courage and_ enterprise 
and deserved encouragement. 


The next month the Fredonia 
Gas Co. was reported as re- 
ceiving iron pipes for use in 
conducting the gas to new lo- 
calities in the village. During 
that month gas lights were used 
in Trinity Episcopal Church 
where for the first time its 
consumption was gauged by 
meter. It justified the anticipa- 
tion of the proprietors that it 
would prove richer in carbon 
and therefore more economical 
than coal gas, at the same price 
per cubic foot. It was reported 
that the cost of 26 burners for 
two hours was about 40 cents 
making the natural gas at $4 
per 1,000 cubic feet nearly as 
cheap as the artificial at about 
$2.50 per 1,000 feet. 

Late in February, 1860 Con- 
cert Hall was “shown off’ by 
natural gas lights, while can- 
vassers were at work determ- 
ining the result of the town 
meeting. The jets were placed 
on the four sides of the hall, 
projecting from the wall by a 
short arm and numbered 28 in 
all. 


An interesting discovery made 
while the excavation was in 
progress for the Center Street 
gasometer, was that of a de- 
posit of coal. The seam was 
about a fourth of an inch in 
thickness, compressed between 
layers of slate rock. The coal 
was very rich apparently in bi- 
tuminous matter. It was be- 
lieved that in this coal existed 
the key to the solution of the 
natural gas phenomena in this 
section. It was further believed 
that from the decomposition of 
this bituminous matter, located 
hundreds of feet perhaps below 
the surface, the gas is generated 
which finds its outlet through 
fissures of the superincumbent 
strata, and by which our village 
was then lighted. 


A Will of 1832 


Many of the early wills are 
of great value in addition to 
being of interest. They reveal 


facts which are of historical. 


significance. Among these facts 
is proof of members of the fam- 
ily concerned. 

A study of these wills brings 
to our realization how scarce 
money was in those days, how 
limited and choice were the 
family possessions and the fact 
that they were of such import- 
ance and value that plans for 
their distribution among the 
members of the family were 
made to be carried out at the 
death of an individual. 

The items mentioned in these 
early documents may seem iri- 
vial to us who live in a modern 
world of conveniences and lux- 
ury, but in the pioneer days 
those possessions had been ex- 
tremely difficult to secure. 

The will which I am includ- 
ing in this column has special 
meaning to us in this area. It 
is an exact copy of the original 
will which is in the possession 
of a direct descendant of the 
author of ‘the will. 

This lady, Celia Sanford Cole, 
and her husband, Seth Cole, a 
Revolutionary soldier, with 
some of their family Came here 
with Zattu Cushing and his 
family in 1805. The Coles 
bought land and settled at the 
mouth of the Canadaway Creek, 
becoming the first settlers of 
that section. 

Seth Cole, contracted by El- 
licott, cleared a road from the 
town line road between Pom- 
fret and Portland, to Silver 
Creek, a rod in width, for which 
he was paid $10 a mile. His 
death occurred but five years 
after locating here thus Mrs. 
Cole was left with the respon- 
sibility of the family. 

Widow Cole, as she was re- 
spectfully called, proved herself 
a heroine in the War of 1812 
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when the first conflict occurred 
at the mouth of the Canadaway 
Creek. Her son, Erastus, had 
volunteered for military service 
and was with troops at Lewis- 
ton. Mrs. Cole did patrol duty 
along the Lake Shore, assisted 
our militis which was stationed 
there, fed them, rode on horse- 
back to the settlement for ad- 
ditional help and even melted 
her precious pewter to provide 
ammunition. 

Recalling these facts one can 
not help but have appreciation 
for the carefully arranged and 
worded will, as well as for the 
Mother who wrote it. 

“Considering the uncertainty 
of this mortal life and being of 
sound mind and memory, 
blefsed be almighty God for the 
same—do make and publish 
this my last will and testament 
in a manner and form follow- 
ing. That is to say—First, I give 
to my son Erastus Cole all my 
land except one acre which I 
give to my son Sylvanus Cole 
which acre lies between my 
house and the old log house—In 
the second place I give to my 
daughter Polly Brown one cow 
and one third of my warring 
apparrel—In the third place I 
give to my daughter Mariea 
Dodge my mare waggon and 
harnefs and one half of my 
house hold furniture and one 
third of my clothing—In the 
fourth place I give to my 
daughter Nancy Burch my 
stove and all the furniture be- 
longing to it likewise one sheep 
and one young Creature (?) like 
wise one half of my house hold 
furniture and one third of my 
clothing—In the fifth place I 
give to my son Daniel S. Cole 
twenty-five cents—In the sixth 
place I give to my daughter 
Sally Gilmores heirs twenty 
five cents—In the seventh place 
I give to my son Seth Cole one 
dollar—In the eighth place I 


give to my daughter Celia New- 
ton one dollar—In the ninth 
place I give to my daughter 
Manerva Andrufs one dollar— 
And I further appoint my son 
Erastus Cole administrator of 
my estate In witness whereof I 
have here unto set my hand 


and seal the 14 day Decm in 
the year of our lord—1832 In 
presence of 
Josiah W. Bristol 
Powell G. Burtch 
Celia Cole 
Pomfrit 
December 14. . 1832” 


Honorable Lorenzo Morris 


Honorable Lorenzo Morris 
was a prominent citizen and 
jurist of Fredonia. He was born 
in Southfield, Madison County, 
N.Y., and came to the Town of 
Chautauqua in 1829 with his 
parents, David and Abigail 
(Blodgett) Morris. 

The family moved to Sher- 
man, N.Y., and it was here that 
David Morris died in 1868 at 
the age of 77 years, and his wife 
five years later at the age of 
80 years. 

Lorenzo Morris was 
ated from the old Mayville 
Academy, and after teaching 
for a few years he became in- 
terested in the study of law. 
At that time Hon. Thomas A. 
Osborne was a Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of 
Chautauqua County. For two 
years Mr. Morris read law with 
Judge Osborne. 

The following year he read 
with Judge Orsell Cook in 
Jamestown, N.Y. He was then 
admitted to practice in the 
Court of Common Pleas. In 1844 
at the termination of three 
years practice in the lower 
courts he was admitted as an 
attorney before the Supreme 
Court. At that time the ruling 
required seven years of prac- 
tice as a requisite for admission 
as an attorney before the Su- 
preme Court. In the case of 
those who had pursued classical 
studies, however, there was 
granted a reduction of this time. 
Since Mr. Morris held a certifi- 
cate of a classical course of 
reading he was admitted after 
three years of practice. 


gradu- 
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That year Lorenzo Morris 
moved to Mayville where he 
lived until 1852, when he lo- 
cated here in Fredonia. The re- 
mainder of his life was spent 
here where he continued to 
practice law until his death on 
Uct. 2, 1903. 

As so many of our citizens 
did, he served in the New York 
militia. Governor William H. 
Seward, in 1838, commissioned 
him as Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 207th Regiment in which 
he served as Adjutant. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected Col- 
onel and commanded the regi- 
ment until 1842 when he re- 
signed. 

On Oct. 5, 1843, Lorenzo Mor- 
ris married Fannie E. Strong, 
daughter of Walter Strong, an 
early settler and prominent cit- 
izen of Westfield. Her death oc- 
curred on June 2, 1873. There 
were three children by this 
marriage; Mrs. Ellen M. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. S. H. Albro and Wal- 
ter D. Morris. The second wife 
of Lorenzo Morris was Mrs. 
Marian H. (Hovey) Stillman of 
Fredonia. 

This gentleman had many in- 
terests. Among them was the 
asylum for the insane in Buf- 
falo of which he was appointed 
and served as one of the trus- 
tees from 1871-1875. 

The beginning of his political 
career was in 1867 when he was 
nominated by his party as their 
candidate for State Senator in 
the 26th district. The district 
was largely Republican and al- 
though Mr. Morris was a Dem- 
ocrat he was elected by a 203 


majority over his two Repub- 
lican competitors. He served in 
the Senate during 1868-69. Dur- 
ing that term he was a member 
of the convention which met in 
Albany to revise the State Con- 
stitution. 

We find that in 1873 John S. 
Russell, husband of Mrs. Ellen 
Russell, was in partnership with 
Mr. Morris and their office was 
at 55 Main Street. In the direc- 


tory of 1883 Mr. Morris was 
living at 71 East Avenue and 
his office was in Lake’s Block. 
His residence in 1899 is given 
as 67 East Main Street. 

Mr. Morris always displayed 
a great interest in the schools 
of our section of New York 
State. In 1873 he was made 
president of a new Board of 
Trustees of the Fredonia Nor- 
mal School. 





Early Tanning Process 


The methods employed for 
tanning leather 100 years ago 
may seem crude to us to-day 
but they show: the resourceful- 
ness of those who then engaged 
in that work. 

“The Superior Tanning Pro- 
cess,’ a phamphlet printed in 
Fredonia, explains quite simply 
a suggested means for a farmer 
to manufacture the leather and 
furs needed by himself and his 
family at a saving of 50 per 
cent over the usual way of sell- 
ing his hides and skins and 
then buying his boots, shoes, 
harnesses and furs. 

By this process it was proved 
that the farmer could make 
leather of the toughest cowhide, 
or the tender skin of the rat 
which, as a pest, destroyed the 
contents of his corncrib. 

In following the directions 
given in this little book of so 
long ago, the hides and skins 
of the domestic animals and the 
trophies of the hunt, instead 
of being thrown away or sold in 
their untanned state, could be 
manufactured at home into val- 
uable furs and leathers at a 
small cost. Thus they formed 
material with which to clothe 
hands and feet, heads and ears 
of each member of the family 
and the surplus could be sold 
for an amount which would 
astonish the person who was 
unaware of the high price of 
finished furs and leathers. 


The ingredients used in the 
home tanning process could be 
purchased at that time in any 
village for a few shillings and 
there .was no necessary out-lay 
needed for apparatus. 

The first procedure included 
in the directions, preparatory to 
tanning dry hides, is to soak 
them in soft water until per- 
fectly soft and pliable, occasion- 
ally working them in a wheel or 
on a fleshing-beam. It is stated 
that it is only necessary to soak 
a green hide a few hours and 
then it is ready for the lime. 

The liquid for the next pro- 
cedure consists of 10 gallons of 
soft water to which is added 
eight quarts of slaked lime and 
nine quarts of hard wood ashes. 
After thoroughly stirring the 
liquid the hides or skins are 
immersed. They are removed 
after soaking in this solution 
for three hours. This operation 
is repeated four times the first 
day and once a day thereafter 
until the hair will slip off eas- 
ily. Then the hides and skins 
are rinsed in clean water. Next 
they are placed on the fleshing- 
beam and the hair removed. 
Following this they are soaked 
half a day in clean water, after 
which they are placed again on 
the fleshing-beam and this time 
all flesh removed. 

In the next operation they are 
handled for four hours in a 
liquid prepared by adding two 





quarts of sharp cider vinegar 
to six quarts of soft water. A 
new solution is used for each 
pack. The hides and skins are 
then placed in soft water and 
worked in a wheel or with a 
fleshing knife, then scraped on 
a beam three times in three 
days removing all fine hair. 


The tan fluid is made with 
eight gallons of Mayweed and 
bark liquor to which is added, 
well dissolved, three pounds of 
Terra Japonica, one ounce of 
alum, one ounce of salt, one 
quarter ounce saltpetre. In this 
solution the hides are handled 
constantly the first day. The 
second day they are immersed 
in a liquor prepared by steeping 
and leaching the strength out 
of several substances. Since 
Mayweed is patented, these 
shrubs and plants may be used 
in its place, together or sep- 
arately, after cutting and dry- 
ing; smartweed, tansy, spear- 
mint, sweet-fern. This last 
should be pulled up by the 
roots, cut in small pieces for 
use, and steeped with the other 
substances, plants, barks etc. 
In the absence of the foregoing 
shrubs two pounds of Japonica 
and one pound of Extract of 
Hemlock can be substituted. 
After steeping out the above 
articles the liquor is drawn off 
into a vessel or vat and to 40 
gallons of this is added, dis- 
solved, one ounce of alum and 
one ounce of salt. The hides and 
skins remain in this liquor one 
day, hauling two or three times. 
The next day they are returned 
to the Japonica solution and 
thus they are alternated from 
one liquor to the other until 
tanned, letting them lie up each 
time long enough to drain. It 
is necessary that the solutions 
be kept in good strength other- 
wise the leather is of poor qual- 
ity. 

When the hides and skins are 
tanned they are allowed to 
drain; then while on a table 


the grain side is oiled, then 
hung in the shade to dry. When 
dry, they are dipped in water 
so as to make them just damp 
enough for skiving and shav- 
ing. After this process they are 
scoured. Having been placed 
again in a tub of water they are 
put on the curry table flesh 
side up; now a stiff brush is 
applied to the leather. Next the 
operator sleeks the water and 
filth off with an iron sleek. 
This procedure is repeated with 
the grain side up, then stone 
sleek is applied to work down 
every wrinkle. Water is then 
thrown over the leather and 
the scouring is finished by ap- 
plying the brush and iron sleek, 
sleeking the water out as dry as 
possible. 


After the skins and hides 
have been tanned, the next pro- 
cess is to stuff the leather with 
stuffing which is carefully pre- 
pared. The directions are to heat 
two pounds of beef tallow and 
pour it into three quarts of 
tanner’s oil and stir occasional- 
ly. When this solution is nearly 
cold one gill of the best kero- 
sene oil is added. Immediately 
before stuffing, the grain side 
is oiled. Then, putting the oiled 
side on the table the leather is 
sleeked down, every way, 
smoothly, with an iron sleek. 
With a soft brush the stuffing 
is then applied to the flesh side, 
evenly, leaving it 4% as thick as 
the leather. The article is then 
ready to hang up in the shade 
to dry. 

When the leather is dry it is 
transferred to the table, and 
with a sharp iron sleek all 
stuffing is removed from the 
leather. A convenient material 
for rubbing is a bunch of hair 
from a horse’s mane or tail. 
With this every particle of 
stuffing is rubbed from the 
grain of the leather. Next it is 
put into the whitening beam 
and with the whitening knife a 
shaving is taken from every 


part of the flesh side making it 
completely smooth. Then the 
grain is sleeked off with a stone 
sleek; next the grain-board is 
used for softening. The leather 
is laid on the table flesh side 
down and commencing at one 
corner of the leather with the 
grain-board in the right hand, 
the leather is grained or bowled 
“cottering” across two ways 
leaving the grain “diamoning”. 
Now the leather is ready for 
the blacking. 


Arranging on a table, about 
a dozen hides according to size 
with the largest at the bottom, 
the blacking compound is ap- 
plied to the flesh side with a 
stiff brush. The blacking is pre- 
pared as follows: To two quarts 
of tanner’s oi! is added half a 
three cent paper of lampblack; 
after mixing well, a half pint of 
Japonica liquor is stirred in. The 
slacking is allowed to dry in, 
then that side is rubbed with 
a clean woolen cloth to remove 
all loose particles. With a soft 
brush a paste is then evenly ap- 
plied. This paste is made by 
adding a few shavings of bar 
soap to two quarts of boiling 
rain water and to this solution 
is added 2/3 of a pint of thick- 
ening made of fine flour and 
soft water well stirred together. 
After boiling this for a few 
minutes and allowing it to cool 
there is stirred into it one- 
fourth as much of melted Gum 
Tragacanth. When this paste is 
dried into the leather, the artic- 
le is placed on the table and 
the back side sleeked with a 
sharp glass sleek. The next 
coat of paste is half gum and 
is put on evenly with a fine 
sponge. When dry, to finish it 
is set down with a glass sleek. 


A formula for making grain 
blacking is given. The direc- 
tions are to put into an iron 
vessel a quantity of old iron; 
then put four ounces of extract 
Logwood into a gallon of sharp 
cider vinegar and dissolve over 
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a slow fire. When this is 
merged it is poured into the 
vessel with the old iron and 
covered tightly. The longer it 
stands the better it is. When 
blacking is needed a stone jar 
is placed in an open room and 
into it are put four ounces Cop- 
iperas, then two ounces Log- 
wood, then added to this Aqua- 
fortis sufficient to dissolve the 
whole. This is covered securely 
and when dissolved it is added 
to two quarts of the vinegar 
from the old iron. Next a quan- 
tity of Zeig is heated and kept 
hot and applied to the side of 
the leather with a stiff brush. 


When the grain is sufficiently 


moistened, the blacking is ap- 
plied with a brush. When it is 
nearly dry the black side is set 
down smoothly with a stone 
sleek. With an iron sleek all the 
stuffing is removed from the 
flesh side and the blackened 
Side of the smut cleaned with 
woolen cloth. Hot tallow is ap- 
plied and the item hung up to 
dry. When dry the tallow is 
sleeked from the blacked side 
and woolen cloths are used to 
polish. Grain-blacked shoe 
leather is blacked the same as 
harness leather—only when the 
leather is partly dry, the 
blacked side is oiled and when 
nearly dry sleeked down. When 
perfectly dry, the flesh side is 
whitened and a thin coat of 
Gum Tragacanth applied to the 
blacked side with a fine sponge. 
When dry it is grained or 
bowled two ways, and then with 
a glass the grain is set down 
every way. 

Special instructions are given 
as to tanning fur skins and for 
making glove leather of small 
calf skins, dog skins and lamb 
skins; also on how to prepare 
deer skins for graining and how 
to wring skins. 


The directions as to coloring 
glove leather are of great in- 
terest. For coloring a Royal 
Purple the instructions are to 





combine two ounces of Log- 
wood, two ounces of rock alum, 
a pint and a half of soft water. 
The solution is boiled, skimmed 
and cooled. The leather is 
orushed with it, repeating the 
process until the desired shade 
is reached. The beaten white of 
an egg is rubbed over the leath- 
er. 

If a light yellow 
peach leaves or 


15 


the 


desired 
bark 


scraped from a Barberry Bush 
are used. A little alum is used 
to set the color. For rose color, 
Balm blossoms, steeped in wat- 
er and set with alum is satis- 
factory. The dry outside skin of 
onions colors a yellow very 
much like the Bird of Para- 
dise color. For straw color— 
Saffron, steeped in earthen and 
strained makes a delicate or 
deep shade according to the 
strength of the tea. 





Days of Stage Coaches 


In the early days the arrival 
of the stage was an importani 
and exciting event. Crowds 
gathered at the places, usually 
public houses or inns, where 
the coaches stopped to unload 
the passengers and change 
horses. Here the settlers would 
observe the passengers who 
were considered fortunate peo- 
ple because not all had money 
to travel by stage in those days. 
Also here was an opportunity to 
gather news since means of 
communication were few. A set- 
tler might even receive a pack- 
age sent to him by stage. 

The stage drivers were im- 
portant persons. They had the 
great responsibility of protect- 
ing the lives of their passengers 
and they were also entrusted 
with mail, valuable packages 
and messages. 

While the stage coaches were 
not very comfortable they were 
a great improvement over the 
former means of land travel 
which had been by foot, by ox- 
cart and by horse back. The 
coaches rolled along quite easily 
during the Summer but the 
Spring and Fall travel brought 
with it many problems. Because 
of the rains the passengers were 
often forced to assist in prying 
the coach from a mud hole in 
which it had sunk to the axle, 
and sometimes the riders were 
obliged to walk for a great dis- 
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tance. 

In the Winter the stage as 
well as ox-carts often traveled 
from here to Buffalo on frozen 
Lake Erie since this was much 
easier than the very poor road 
along the shore. 

One of the serious problems 
was crossing the streams when 
the water was not frozen. On 
Feb. 8, 1826, it was reported 
that “the bridge over the Eigh- 
teen Mile Creek between Cat- 
taraugus (the settlement at the 
mouth of that Creek) and Buf- 
falo had fallen on Friday last 
a few minutes ater the stage 
from here to Bufalo had passed 
over it.’ It was a toll bridge 
owned by Messrs. Bird, Good- 
sich and Morseman and had 
been built but little more than 
a year. There was no apparent 
reason for its collapse. 

The results of all accidents 
were not so fortunate. A very 
serious one occurred on Feb. 
21 of the same year. One of the 
old line stages which had left 
Fredonia that morning for Buf- 
falo broke through the ice on 
the Lake, about a mile from 
Lay’s tavern. The horses and 
sleigh immediately sunk in 16 
feet of water. The several pas- 
sengers on board escaped, but 
with much difficulty. The two 
women passengers indeed had a 
narrow escape. Mrs. Russell of 
Fredonia was saved by a gentle- 


man who reached out his cane 
and which she was able to 
grasp and thus she was drawn 
out of the water. The other was 
able to save herself by seizing 
hold of the driver’s heels. As the 
stage began to sink the driver 
grasped the large mail bag and 
threw it upon the ice thus sav- 
ing it. Most of the baggage was 
later recovered but the four 


horses which were valued at 
$300 were lost. 


On September 18 of that year 
another bridge collapsed. This 
was the toll bridge over the 
Buffalo Creek. It was believed 
that its own weight caused it to 
fall. Fortunately no one was 
crossing at the time. 

The stage coach drivers had 
little protection from the wind 
and snow other than their cloth- 
ing. One driver, a resident of 
Salem, was found frozen stiff 
upon his box, on the road, hold- 
mg the reins in his hands. He 
was beyond reviving and the 
reins were clenched so fast that 
it was necessary to cut them 
before they could be extricated 
from his grasp. 

In cases where there were no 
bridges and no ferrys it was a 
considerable problem to get the 
stages across a stream. Some- 
times a man in a canoe would 
paddle the passengers over, us- 
ually one at a time; next the 
baggage was transported by the 
same means. If the wa'tter was 
too deep for the horses to ford 
the stream it was necessary for 
them to swim while their noses 
were held above the water. Of- 
ten ropes were used to get the 
wagon or coach out of the water 
and on to land again. 


The notices of the service of 
the stage lines during these 
years disclose how limited the 
trips were and also the expense 
of the trips. A notice appearing 
Feb. 17, 1826, states “that a new 
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line of stages is to commence 
running this week from this 
place (Fredonia) to Jamestown 


to run twice a week. This line is 
to be in connection with one 
which we understand is to run 
between this place and Dunkirk 
as soon as the lake navigation 
opens. There will then two or 
three steam boats touch regu- 
larly at the latter place and we 
are glad to perceive that there 
are other indications of a re- 
vival of business at Dunkirk, 
which her advantages well qual- 
ify her to sustain.” 

In March, Obed Edson and 
Harry Eaton advertised their 
new line from Fredonia to 
Jamestown via Gerry. 


There also appears an ad 
about the Union Line of Stages 
from Buffalo to Erie. “The Un- 
ion Line of stages from Buf- 
falo to Erie, Pa., in connection 
with the same line from Albany 
to Buffalo leaves Buffalo for 
Erie every Monday, Thursday 
and Saturday at 6 o’clock a.m. 
This line instead of keeping the 
deep and almost impassable 
road upon the Lake Shore, pass- 
es through the flourishing 
towns and villages of Ham- 
burgh, Eden, Collins, Lodi, 
Perrysburgh, Forestville etc. to 
Fredonia whence the old road is 
pursued to Erie. 


“Rates of Fare—From Buffalo 
to Erie $3.00—Way Passengers, 
4 cents a mile. 

“The public are assured that 
none but the best horses and 
the most careful drivers will 
be employed on this Line and 
every attention will be paid 
that can conduce to the comfort 
and convenience of Passengers. 
All baggage at the risk of the 
owners. . 

Apr. 4, 1826 A. Holmes, Agent” 

By July 26 of that year, the 
whole number of arrivals and 
departures of stages at Fredonia 
was 44 a week. 
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The Last Execution 


The tragic story of a man 
who, led by temptation, com- 
mitted murder terminated with 
his execution. This sensational 
event which occurred over 90 
years ago stirred our entire area. 


Charles Marlow and his fam- 
ily lived in a small brewery on 
the outskirts of Jamestown. His 
family consisted of his wife, two 
children, his wife’s sister, his 
mother-in-law and a hired man 
named Valentine Benkowski. 


During the three years Mar- 
low had lived in Jamestown he 
was considered a hard working 
man and was looked upon with 
respect. His reputation in Mead- 
ville, Pa., his previous residence, 
was not, however, an enviable 
one. Circumstances had connect- 
ed him with some unlawfulness 
there. 

Charles Marlow had been 
born in Germany about 31 years 
before. He had been married 
eight years and had had six 
children, four of whom had died 
in Meadville. 

Late in the evening of Aug. 
15, 1871, a man using the name 
of William Bachmann Called at 
the brewery and requested food 
and lodging. This was granted. 
The guest, a man about 45 years 
of age, spoke both German and 
Polish. Valentine Benkowski, 
who had recently come from 
Poland, understood little Eng- 
lish, using the Polish language 
almost exclusively. The two 
men carried on an animated 
conversation in Polish. Mr. 
Bachmann offered to assist Mr. 
Benkowski in bringing his fam- 
ily to this country. 

In the morning Mr. Bach- 
mann, as he called himself, de- 
parted for the village. As he 
visited one saloon after another 
he continued to boast of his 
wealth. Meanwhile, as the brew- 
er Marlow and his hired man 
were eating breakfast Marlow 
mentioned that his guest had 
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$6,000 with him. Shortly after 
this conversation Marlow went 
into Jamestown and when he 
returned he was accompanied 
by ‘his friend. 

That evening Mr. Bachmann 
was invited into the cellar to 
drink beer with his host, who 
remarked to his guest that the 
peer was flat and that it would 
be improved if he would add 
some of the offered powder to 
it. This powder was strychnine 
and the box had been near ait 
hand. The unsuspecting Bach- 
mann added the powder to his 
drink and thus consumed it. 


The agonizing effects of the 
poison frightened the man of 
the house, and fearing the peo- 
ple above would hear the com- 
motion, he hit his victim with a 
deadly weapon thus completing 
the deed. 

At that time a customer ar- 
rived and Marlow appeared to 
wait upon him. Benkowski had 
become suspicious because oi 
the noise in the cellar, including 
what he though was a shot, al- 
though he had not been able to 
understand the conversation 
down there. He noted the blood 
on Marlow’s boots, pants and 
forehead, but said nothing. At 
dinner that night Bankowski ob- 
served that Marlow refused to 
eat and presently the brewer 
sent him to the back ‘woods 
to get a load of fuel. While he 
was gone Marlow dragged the 
body of his victim to the large 
brewery furnace, deposited it 
there and left it to be consumed. 
He then dressed up and walked 
to town. 

The following day Benkowski 
had an opportunity to examine 
the cellar and was convinced of 
the crime. His only friends were 
in Dunkirk and to this town he 
came. Before a warrant could 
be served, a brother-in-law in 
Dunkirk heard the rumor and 
started to Jamestown to warn 


his relative. The Deputy Sheriff . 
of Jamestown was reached by 


telegraph and, going to the 
brewery, discovered the bones 
of Mr. Bachmann and arrested 
Marlow. The trials held at May- 
ville began Sept. 30. District At- 
torney B. F. Skinner and Hon. 


Lorenzo Morris appeared for the 


people. Hon. Porter Sheldon 
and C. R. Lockwood appeared 
for Marlow at the first trial. 


The defendant’s mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Julia Ortman swore 
that she had Committed the 
crime while the victim was at- 
tempting to rob her daughter. 
This caused a disagreement of 
the jury and a second trial was 
held and Marlow was convicted 
and sentenced to be hung March 
29, 1872. 

The prisoner was allowed to 
mingle with other prisoners un- 
til his plans to escape were dis- 
covered. His wife had sent him 
several small fine steel saws 
concealed in the heels of slip- 
pers. After assaulting and strik- 
ing down his jailor Marlow at- 
tempted suicide by Cutting the 
arteries in both feet and ankles. 

The scaffold for the hanging 
was constructed of two trap 
doors fixed in the floor of the 
second story in the north-east 
corner of the Mayville jail and 
arranged so to instantly fall 
when the spring on the side was 
touched. A rope 8% feet in 


length and 5 inches in thick- 
ness, hung from the ceiling 
above so the drop would be 7 
feet. 

Sheriff Harrington. revealed 
that as he led Marlow toward 
the gallows he said to him, 


_ “Charley, you have a_ knife 


blade upon you—better give it 
to me before you go up the 
stairs.’ The convicted man op- 
ened his mouth and took the 
knife blade out. When putting 
up ithe scaffold the men had 
discovered the handle of a poc- 
ket knife back of the sink, the 
blades had all been broken out 
and all found but this one. 

Fifty persons were present as 
the death sentence was read by 
the Sheriff. The condemmed 
man displayed no signs of re- 
pentance or fear. When asked 
what he had to say he replied, 
“Tam not directly guilty of the 
death of the man for which I am 
about to be executed.” His arms 
and legs were tied, a black cap 
pulled over his face and the 
rope placed about his neck. He 
thanked the sheriff for his 
kindness and expressed remorse 
for having assaulted the jailor. 
His last words were, “Don’t let 
me suffer.” 

And then Charles Marlow 
paid the price for his crime. 
This was the third and last ex- 
ecution of a human being for a 
crime within the limits of Chau- 
tauqua County. 





Revolutionary Pensioners of 1840 


A list of Revolutionary War 
pensioners living in Chautauqua 
County who were receiving pen- 
sions in 1840 when the sixth 
census was taken, is of interest. 
The data is in a volume pub- 
lished by the government. The 
ages of the pensioners and the 
names of the heads of the fam- 
ilies with whom such persons 
were residing June 1, 1840, if 
not in their own homes, are also 
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given. Those names _ follow 
those of the pensioners. 
Arkwright — Stephen Pratt, 
Hannah Evans - Stephen Hill, 
James Olmstead - Chauncy 
Webster, Nathan Hatch - Ed- 
mund Hatch, Eliakim Thatcher, 
William Wood - Arna Wood. 
Busti—John Smiley - Samuel 
Smiley, Barnabus Willman - 
Homer Willman, Martin L. 
Comstock, Phineas Parmenter - 





$ 
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liam Bacon, 


John Parmenter, Stephen Wil- 
cox - Ephraim Wilcox. 


Carroll—Asa Moore - Joseph 
R. Moore, Jasper Marsh, John 
Owens - Reuben Owens. 

Charlotte—Anna Seaver - R. 
W. Seaver. 

Chautauqua—Bethuel Bond, 
Jonathan Brigham, Adonijah 
Fenton - Henry Whitney, Nancy 
Hawkins - W. W. Hawkins, 
Richard Whitney, Abigail Thay- 
er. ; 
Cherry Creek—Darius Wiard, 
Daniel Osborne, Isaac Stone. 


Clymer—Gardner Cleveland, 
John Campbell. 
Ellery—Lemuel Bacon - Wil- 
Luther Barney, 
Jonah Maples - Charles G. Map- 
les, Jeremiah Griffith - A. Grif- 
fith, Selah Schofield - Haran 
Schofield, Jonathan Babcock - 
Benjamin Parker, Jacob Annies, 
Joseph Boyd - Alvin Boyd. 
Ellicott—Thomas Matthews - 
Jabez Blackmar, Daniel Dem- 
ing, William Washburn, Charles 
Wood - Edward F. Wood. 
Ellington—Abijah Hitchcock. 


French Creek — William Ad- 
ams. 


Gerry—Benjamin Matthews - 
Caleb Matthews, John Coe. 


Hanover — Christopher Mc- 
Manus, Isaac Van Camp - Jos- 
eph Van Camp, Reuben Barns - 
Dennis Barns, Silas Nash, 
Thomas Frink - Harvey Frink, 
Robert Love - Levi Love, Zil- 
pha Cranston - William Crans- 
ton, Solomon Rothbone, Com- 
fort Herington - Andrew Irish, 
Cornelius Phelps, Phebe How- 
ard - Abram Osborne. 


Harmony—Phineas Chamber- 
lain, John Willman - William 
Blanchard, Thomas Shepherd, 
Nathaniel Mather, David Holis- 
ter - Anson Phelps, Samuel 
Benedict - William Dean. 

Mina—Juveline Winters, Dav- 
id Madden - Ichabod Thayer. 

Poland—Seth Baker, Elias 
Tracy, Joshua Woodard - Peer 
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Woodard, Phineas Allen - Sum- 
mer Allen, Nathaniel Fenton, 
Joel J. Reynolds, Jonathan Bill 
- Joseph Bill. 


Pomfret—William Seymour - 
John Seymour, Roswell Fitch - 
R. W. Fitch, Elizabeth Crane - 
Elizabeth Howes, William La- 
mont, Vaniah Fox, Nicholas 
M. Bovee - Ebenezer Baldwin, 
Silas Marsh, Sarah Barker, Jon- 
athan Phelps, Sarah Matteson - 
D. J. Matteson, Lucy Ingham - 
Isaac Ingham, Zimri Hills - He- 
man Hills, Reuben Thompson. 
. Portland—Anne Taylor, Wil- 
liam Couch, Joseph P. Peters, 
Calvin Barns, Daniel Barns, Si- 
mon Burton, Erastus Tiaylor, 
Mary Eaton - David Eaton, 
David Eaton, Samuel Munson, 
Amos Standish - John Robins. 

Ripley—Benjamin Bennet - A. 
F. Bennet, Moses Dustin, David 
Jenkins, Levi Adams, sen. 

Sheridan — James White - 
James White, jr., Ephraim Her- 
rick, Jesse Clothier - A. R. 
Clothier, Susanna Swift - Ly- 
man Swift, Stephen Bush - 
Stephen Bush, jr., Otis Ensign, 
Ist. 

Sherman—David Waldo, Wil- 
liam Turner - Richard Plait, 
Reuben Thompson - Jos. A. 
Hubarrd, Isaac Osborn. 


Stockton — Elijah Look, 
Thankful Cleland - Natha Cle- 
land, ‘Asa. ‘Turner. - Reuben 
Jones, Thomas Curtice - Jere- 
miah Curtice. 

Villenova—Thomas Phillips, 
Flias Clark - Jesse Jay, Mehit- 
able Spencer - John Spencer, 
Nathaniel ‘Warner, Solomon 
Norton - G. B. Aldrich, Joseph 
Mather - John Mather. 

Westfield — Daniel Barnham, 
Samuel Wheeler, Samuel Pen- 
field, Sarah Hall - Sylvester 
Hall, Fisk Durand, Jonathan 
Dyer - B. Parrish, Reuben 
Wright, David Rumsey, Lent 
Bradley, Nathaniel Bird, Wil- 
liam Chase. 


Coats of Arms 


They were also sometimes di- 


A number of inquiries have 
been made as to the meaning 
and history of the painted coats 
of arms in the writer’s home. 
Each of these families was rep- 
resented by early settlers in this 
area. There are such paintings 
and prints hanging in other 
homes in Fredonia but only if 
the arms rightfully belong to 
that family are they of special 
interest. 

There may be as many as six 
or more arms for families with 
the same surname, each one be- 
longing to a different family or 
branch of the family by that 
name. However, unless one has 
been proven to be that to which 
the family is rightly entitled, it 
loses its meaning except for 
decoration. 

A coat of arms is part of a 
family’s heritage and being as- 
sociated with the highest ideals 
of honor and chivalry is often 
treasured more than inherited 
property. It is generally agreed 
that armorial bearings were of 
military origin and that the 
honor of arms was achieved by 
knightly deeds. It might have 
been expected that when a 
coat of arms was no longer of 
value in the military field it 
might easily have been discard- 
ed and forgotten but the honor 
of the bestowal of the arms and 
the tradition of their possession 
still lives. 

Although the shield ceased to 
be used as military equipment 
its shape has survived and is 
found as an important part of 
the arms. It was during the 
12th century that a considera- 
tion and use of the shield be- 
came evident. 

An outstanding feature of all 
early heraldry is its simplicity. 
Shields are divided vertically, 
or horizontally, or into quarters 
by a combination of both lines 
and described as “party,” “party 
feesewise,” and “quarterly.” 
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vided slantwise. Sometimes 
stripes and bands were substi- 
tuted for lines, each plan also 
having a name. Some are paint- 
ed checkerwise. Some are 
crossed by single bands with 
birds, beasts or flowers disposed 
above or below the lines. On 
occasions we find one, two or 
three or more such objects by 
themselves. The three leopards 
in the arms of the King of Eng- 
land is an example. Any figure 
or device placed upon a shield 
is known as a “charge.” 


Another outstanding feature . 


is the simplicity of coloring of 
arms, which includes only red, 
blue, black, purple and green 
although green is rarely found. 
Yellow is usually represented 
by gold and white by silver and 
both were considered metals. 
Two furs also occur in early 
heraldry, the black tails on 
white, as ermine and an alter- 
nating arrangement of blue and 
white patches, imitated from a 
series of grey squirrel’s skins 
and called “vair” from an old 
French word meaning a skin of 
various colors. The treatment of 
ermine with white tails upon 
black came into being in the 
15th century. 

Almost as early as the intro- 
duction of armorial shields there 
came the objects called crests. 
This of course originally re 
ferred to a feathered plume on 
the head of a bird. Such a 
plume was arranged as an orna- 
ment in the top of a helm and 
thus formed the crest of the 
wearer. Other devices came in- 
to use later and in time became 
associated with the individuals 
and eventually, like arms, they 
were looked upon as hereditary. 

The crest, in its usefulness, 
compares to the total achieve- 
ment as one’s initials compare 
to the full signature. Sometimes 
only the crest is displayed and 
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sometimes the entire achieve- 
ment erroneously is referred to 
as the crest. Whenever the crest 


is displayed it must rest on 
something, often it is on a 
wreath of colors. 


Above the shield and resting 
upon it solidily is the helmet. It 
is full faced with bars for kings, 
princes and higher nobility; 
full-faced, opened for baronets 
and knights; in profile, closed 
for esquires and gentlemen. 
These appear in both English 
and French practice. Upon the 
helmet rests a wreath—a twist- 
ed band of two tinctures. The 
principal metal of the arms oc- 
cupies the first, third and fifth 
twists. 

Mantling first became fash- 
ionable, although in a simple 
form, in the latter part of the 
14th century. It soon developed 
into a more picturesque and or- 
namental style until it extended 
in a series of graceful twists re- 
sulting in a charming embel- 
lishment. 

A definite and complete de- 


scription of an armorial achive- 
ment can only be given in the 
language of heraldry and this 
is termed the “blazon.” Given 
the correct formula or “blazon” 
any artist who is instructed in 
the language will, from words 
alone, make what is an essenti- 
ally correct drawing. 

Some coats of arms have a 
motto—the motto was the war- 
cry as well as the personal mot- 
to of the noble. 

The coat of arms is hereditary, 
every son inheriting the pater- 
nal coat. If there are no sons 
all the daughters inherit it and 
transmit it to their children. 
The husband has the right to 
“marshal” her coat with his— 
and their children inherit the 
quartered coat. The “marshall- 
ing” has been done in various 
ways. 

In the historical room of our 
Barker Library are two inter- 
esting coats of arms, the Barker 
and the Walworth Arms. At 
your convenience why not visit 
our Library Historical Room 
and view these arms? 





The Death of an Early Settler 


The majority of our early 
settlers were hard working in- 
dividuals and experienced what 
we might term, for those days, 
suecessful lives. Their relation- 
ships with their fellow men 
were generally harmonious. 
There seldom was seen the spir- 
it of vicious competition or 
strife which became evident in 
later years. The men gathered 
from miles about to help a new 
settler build his cabin and clear 
his land and his family was 
made welcome. 

Only occasionally was there a 
pioneer who had trouble with 
his neighbors, but such a one 
Othello Church proved to be 
and his spirit of superiority led 
to his death in 1823. 

We find that but three men 
braved the severe Winter of 
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1809-10 in the town of Stock- 
ton. They were Othello Church, 
Joel Fisher and Abel Beebe, 
and it was the latter who had 
cut his way from Laona to Cas- 
sadaga Lake in 20 days. The 
Fisher and Beebe families re- 
mained in that locality for 
many years. We have discov- 
ered that many members of 
these families are resting in the 
cemeteries about our present 
Cassadaga and Stockton. 
Othello Church, however, 
moved to Allegany County and 
located near Friendship. Al- 
though successful in his work 
as a miller, an unfriendly and 
unpleasant attitude developed 
between him and many of his 
neighbors. He became a mem- 
ber of the group of “Seven Dev- 
ils’ whose goal was to annoy 


and destroy,.and this they felt 
they were privileged: to do. . 
For some reason these men 
especially disliked .a_ citizen 
named David D. Howe; who, it 
' appears, was an industrious in- 
dividual. who with great. care 


guilt were that he had loaded 


his rifle the afternoon previous 


to the murder and which, when 
found in his home was discov- 


‘ered to have been loaded in a 


tilled his land and- produced » 


satisfactory crops. This graup of 
notoricusly bad men employed 
every possible means of destroy- 
ing Mr. Howe’s. property, in- 
cluding his gardens and crops. 

When the home of: one of the 
“Seven Devils” was burned 
suspicion was cast in the direc- 
tion of the neighbor Howe who 
was held temporarily but be- 
cause of lack of evidence was 
shortly released. 

It was in the early morning 
of a day in December of 1823 
that a knock was heard at the 
Church door. When Othello 
came to the door he was shot. 
The first report of this crime 
‘was brought into our section by 
the carrier of the Bath mail 
who stated that a near neighbor 
of Othello Church had been ar- 
rested upon suspicion of mur- 
der. 

At a court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner held at Angelica the week 
previous to February 18th. be- 
fore the Hon. Wm. B. Rochester, 
David D. Howe was indicted, 
tried and convicted of the mur- 
der of Othello Church. Great 
interest was aroused in this 
trial. The public had been in- 
clined: to feel that the act was 
justified but the sheriff called 
it murder. 

A number of important facts 
were disclosed during the trial 
which convened on Wednesday 
and continued until 2 o’clock 
Friday morning. There it was 
stated that the murderer, under 
the pretense of delivering a let- 
ter, called at the home of the 
victim only to kill him. The 
prisoner lived but six miles 
from Othello Church. The prin- 
cipal circumstances which 
proved to establish Howe's 


different manner from the night 


‘pefore. The prisoner could give 


no. evidence of its having been 
discharged during that interval. 
Ai night he had been away from 


- home but with no witnesses: to 
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prove .where he was, nor.at 
what time he returned. Shortly 
after the crime Mr. Howe’s 
horse was found in his stable, 
wet with sweat and it appeared 
to have been ridden recently ai 
a high speed. About the time of 
the murder a man was seen 
riding toward the Church home 
and shortly after, seen riding 
away rapidly. It was brought 
out in court that the prisoner 
had threatened revenge on the 
man. who had ruined his gar- 
dens and crops and who had 
refused to leave enough pro- 
duce to feed his family. The 
fact that the prisoner was an 
enterprising, industrious man 
with respectable connections 
was also emphasized. 


The nature of the evidence, 
and the Circumstances disclosed 
at the trial and the deliberate 
cruelty with which the murder 
was perpetrated led the jury 
to return, after three hours, a 
verdict of guilty. The prisoner 
was then sentenced to be exe- 
cuted on Friday, March 19th 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

And so, it was on March 19, 
1824, that David Howe paid the 
death penalty at Angelica. The 
gallows had been erected at the 
corner of the public square. At 
the place of execution Howe 
manifested much penitence and 
resignation. He spoke for about 
15 minutes to the spectators of 
whom there were many thou- 
sand which included a band of 
Indians dressed in their tribal 
costumes. Howe acknowledged 
the justice of his punishment 
for the crime to which he had 





confessed, and he~ solemniy 
warned others to avoid crime 
and he asked forgiveness of all 
whom he had injured. He re- 
peated his charge against a man 
by the name of Hull for perjury, 
as he had made it during his 


' were 


confession. Howe’s last momenis - 


employed in audible 
prayer which continued until 
the drop fell. 

Sheriff Wilson was hailed 
anything but a hero,-since the 
crowd felt the punishment un- 
just, and without doubt many 
suspected -that he was one of 
the “Seven Devils.” 





What Easter Meant to Jonathan Sprague 


As the solemn Season of Lent 
draws to a close and the glori- 
cus day of Easter approaches 
we realize how intently cur 
| minds have been focused upon 
thoughts of those days of suf- 
fering of our Christ. We are 
mindful that for many years 
people have observed this Sea- 
son in a similiar manner of re- 
flection on the deepiy spiritual 


significance of Lent and Easter. . 


The Easter Season was also 


in the serious thoughts of one of » 


settlers as he 
ag 0, 
nearing its 


our very early 
| realized, over 100 years 
| that his life was 
close. 

This pianeer, Jonathan 
| Sprague, had experienced a 

busy and full life before coming 
to Canadaway (Fredonia). He 
was born on that important day 
in our history, July 4, 1776, in 
Smithfield, RI. There must 
have been a love of the sea in 
the hearts of the men of that 
family for the father, Hezekiah, 
died on the high seas and at the 
age of 24 Jonathan decided up- 
on a life on the water. His work 
was in the interest of the West 
India Trade, and continued for 
seven years until an embargo 
was laid upon our shipping. 

Then it was that Jonathan 
Sprague located in Coopers- 
town, N.Y., and went into the 
field of manufacturing. At near- 
by Hartwick he erected a cotton 
factory. 

Deciding to move on west Mr. 
Sprague arrived in our county 
in the Fall of 1819. He first 
purchased 600 acres of land in 
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Arkwright intending to make 
his permanent home there. He 
returned to Hartwick and there 
wed Susan Dewey, who re- 
turned with him. After living in 
Arkwright but a year they came 
to Canadaway (Fredonia) and 
purchased the Benjamin Bar- 
rett tavern stand on West Main 
Roed. 

“This settler took his part in 
community affairs, serving in 
many positions, one of which 


was the important office of 
sheriff. 
There were nine children 


born into this family but great 
sadness came to them when the 
mother passed away. Mr. 
Sprague then married Harriet 
Dewey, a sister of the first Mrs. 
Sprague. Three children were 
born to this wife. Jonathan 
Sprague’s sorrow must have 
been deep indeed for by the 
year 1849 there were but three 
children living and the second 
wife also had passed away. 
This man was successful in 
business activities and was very 
generous. He was one of the 
first vestrymen of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Fredonia, serving 
in that capacity for some time 
and as Senior Warden for 39 
years previous to his death. 
His sincere devotion to his 
Church is revealed in a remark- 
able document recently discov- 
ered by the writer. His death 
occurred on Aug. 22, 1857, and 
it was but a bit over a month 
previous to his passing that he 
drew up his last Will and Test- 
ament. It is far from an ordin- 





ary will and his planning for 
a yearly contribution to Trinity 
Church is an arrangement which 
required serious thought on his 
part. This document also con- 
‘tains the revelation of his ad- 
ditional great generosity in hav- 
ing provided land, a rectory and 
a sexton’s home for Trinity 
Church. 


(Part of this will, dated July . 


13, 1857, follows: 

“Whereas I have given by 
deed to my son Philander 
Sprague as the principal part of 
his share in my estate about 250 
acres of fand situete in said 
town of Pomfret as by the con- 
veyance thereof will appear, 
and being desirious to assist 
him further in his business as a 
farmer I do give and bequeath 
to him the said Philander 
Sprague my horse harness and 
carriage, and the beds and bed- 
ding which I may leave also my 
telescope, barometer and micro- 
scope, and my eight day clock. 
I also give and devise to my 
said son Philander Sprague 30 
acres of land generally known 
as the Ashley Wilson farm in 
Pomfret, bounded south by the 
main road, west by land of H. 
Bradley, north by the north line 
of town 5, range 12, and east by 
said Philander Sprague land, on 
the condition that the said Phil- 
ander Sprague shall pay an- 
nually during the natural life 
of the said Philander Sprague 
on the monday after easter in 
each year to the treasurer of 
the Rector, Wardens and Ves- 
trymen of Trinity Church, Fre- 
donia the sum of $25.00 for the 


use of said Church, and in case 
he shall fail to pay the said sum 
then and in that event the said 
30 acres of land is hereby given 
and devised to my two daugh- 
ters, Harriet S. Green and Mary 
Sprague their heirs or legal 
representatives. The first of said 
payments of $25.00 to be made 
on the monday after easter in 
the year 1858. 

“All my right title and inter- 
est in Trinity Church Fredonia 
and in the parsonage built for 
the rector of said church and 
also the piece of land which I 
own in the rear of the church 
edifice with the house standing 
thereon and now occupied by 
the Sexton of said Church. I 
give bequeath and devise to the 
Rector, Church Wardens and 
Vestrymen of said Church and 
their successors forever the in- 
come to be derived therefrom 
to be applied toward the sup- 
port of the Rector or officiating 
minister of said Church, but to 
be forfeited if said Church 
should cease to exist.” 

A marble tablet originally on 
the wall of Trinity Church pro- 
per, now, since the fire, in the 
undercroft of the Church, hon- 
ors this sincere and generous 
genileman. It states, “Jonathan 
Sprague. This tablet is erected 
to his memory by Wardens and 
Vestrymen of this Parish, to 
perpetuate his great liberality 
and attachment to the church. 
He was the greatest benefactor 
and its Senior Warden for 30 
years previous to his death. 
Born July 4, 1776 - Died Aug. 
Pesto Fim 





Another One of Our Old Taverns 


Pomfret has a number of his- 
toric landmarks. One of the 
most interesting is a _ sturdily 
constructed and well preserved 
tavern on the West Main Road. 

Through the courtesy of the 
present owners the writer re- 
cently had the privilege of go- 
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ing through this building from 
attic to cellar. 

Standing in the broad front 
corridor, which to-day might be 
termed a reception hall, one can 
almost hear the stage driver 
calling ‘Whoa” to his horses as 
he pulls into the yard. And by 


elosing one’s eyes he can hear 
the voices of the passengers as 
they dismount from the stage 
and approach the door of the 
tavern. The front door is nearly 
three and a half feet wide and 
over it is an unusual stationary 
glass window, the upper edge of 
which is circular. On each side 
of the door is a rectangular 
window. 

The hail is nine feet, ten 
inches wide and the floor boards 
are approximately seven inches 
in width and they plainly show 
the result of the tread of thou- 
sands of feet which have passed 
over them through the many 
years. Along one wall of the 
hall are 12 sturdy old brass 
hooks, evenly spaced, to accom- 
modate hats and wraps. 


In a large room directly off 
from the hall, which, without 
doubt, was the dining room, we 
first noticed the wainscotting 
extending about a yard up from 
the floor. We iater discovered 
this same wood work in other 
rooms of the house. 


Although the fireplaces were 
replaced long ago it is easy to 
discern where four double ones 
had been located in the build- 
ing, each being constructed be- 
tween two rooms thus providing 
heat for both rooms. The inn 
with its many rooms must have 
required much heat to keep the 
guests comfortable. 

It is delightful to those of 
us who enjoy old buildings, to 
find the pantry still there. Be- 
fore days of refrigeration this 
was a necessary and important 
part of a home, a cool room 
where food and supplies were 
stored. 

The many windows are an in- 
teresting feature with the sills 
a bit over two and a half feet 
from the floor and the casings 
approximately six inches thick. 
There are five windows across 
the front on the second floor 
and four on both the first and 
second floors, on each side. 
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As one ascends the stairs to 
the second floor his attention is 
immediately captured by the 
railing of the balustrade. It is 
well polished because of the 
many hands which have used it 
since the early 1800’s. The nat- 
ural wood of the railing is ex- 
tremely beautiful and undoubt- 
edly is walnut. 

On the second floor there are 
eight rooms and several closets. 
Many of the doors have the 
original fastenings and locks 
and the doors leading into the 
closets are indeed very narrow, 
in fact one wonders how a large 
person could possibly squeeze 
through the door way. The 
moulding near the floor and 
where the Ceiling and side walls 
join is attractive. 

An intriguing arrangement on 
this second floor made it possi- 
ble to form a ball room by op- 
ening three door sections which 
were hinged together. By fold- 
ing these there is ample room 
for one of the popular dances or 
balls which attracted persons 
from miles away. Among our 
collection of early invitations 
are several to parties at the 
Manton Inn. 

Another narrow door opens 
to the stair way which leads to 
the attic. The narrow steps are 
a foot high and not so easy to 
ascend as our modern stairs. The 
attic discloses facts of construc- 
tion which are amazing. The 
beams, of which there are three 
prominent ones, one in the cen- 
ter and one on each side, are 43 
feet long, each in one piece. 
These are cedar and in some 
instances there are still sections 
of bark to be seen on the wood. 
The beams are hand hewn and 
here we discovered wooden 
pegs, carefully shaped with a 
sharp tool. The floor boards are 
wide, measuring nineteen and a 
half to twenty-one inches in 
width. One of these wide boards 
alone measured sixteen feet 
and four inches long. Wooden 
wedges are used to hold the 


wooden braces supporting the 
ceiling beams. 


‘My curiosity was aroused as 
to the use of a large opening in 
the floor, between two chim- 
neys, which extended to the 
first floor. Across this opening 
are wires on which to hang 
hooks and it has been suggested 
that from these wires was sus- 
pended the meat to be smoked. 
We had always supposed farm- 
ers had regular smoke houses 
for this purpose. 


One can believe easily that 
when the bedrooms of the Inn 
were all occupied and addition- 
al patrons were seeking a place 
to sleep that the attic served 
very well for the over-flow. The 
third floor is so spacious that 
it Could accommodate a great 
many persons. 


The basement of the tavern 
presents material for a detailed 
study. The outside walls are 
constructed of flat stones, the 
space between the stones being 


filled with a substance resem- 
bling lime. The inside walls are 
made of brick of which there 
appears to be two variaties, one 
contains gravel and the other 
presumably is made of plain 
local clay which crumbles eas- 
ily. The beams in the cellar are 
hand hewn of cedar and the 
floor is made of large flat stones 
laid on the earth. Some are as 
large as eighteen inches by two 
feet, and are about two inches 
thick. They resemble the stones 
we used to find along Canada- 
way ‘Creek. 

Although signs of large ovens 
are beyond recognition we are 
convinced that they must have 
been located between the pres- 
ent chimneys. 

This interesting old tavern 
was originally owned by Ben- 
jamin Barrett and sold to Jon- 
athan Sprague in 1812. After 
many years he sold it to the 
Mantons who came from Kin- 
derhook, N.Y. and thus it be- 
came the Manton Inn. 





Another Land Mark Gone 


How we dislike to see our old 
land marks disappear, especially 
those buildings which ‘have 
served their purpose long and 
well! It is disheartening to real- 
ize that some people have no re- 
gard for the days of their valu- 
alble usefulness. And thus many 
felt grieved when All Saints 
Episcopal ‘Church of our neigh- 
boring village, Sinclairville, was 
torn down. 

Even though a building itself 
goes, its story and the part it 
played in the life of the com- 
munity, the influence it had on 
the lives of people, and the joy 
and comfort it may have 
brought to many, should live on. 
This is indeed history. 

Sinclairville (spelled several 
different ways) was an early 
settlement, the pioneer having 
been Major Samuel Sinclear, a 
soldier of the Revolutionary 
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War, whose parents came to 
America in 1760. Born in Maine 
in 1762, Samuel Sinclear came 
to New York in 1788 and in 1809 
he stopped at the Batavia Land 
Office and took an article for 
Lot 41 where Sinclairville to- 
day stands. 

It was in a log cabin ‘built by 
this man that the first religious 
meeting in the town was held 
by the Rev. John Spencer, our 
early missionary. 

An Episcopal congregation 
was formed in Sinclairville in 
1826 by the Rev. Rufus Murray. 
It was known as St. Johns of 
Gerry. The Rev. P. P. Kidder 
of Dunkirk and the Rev. Levi 
Norton of Jamestown visited 
this group as frequently as pos- 
sible but the organization 
lapsed. 

In the meantime the Univers- 
alist Society of this settlement 
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built an edifice—this was about 
-1850. When a Roman Catholic 


Church, Church of the Cross, 
‘was organized in 1871 they pur- 
chased this house of worship 
which stood at the corner of 
Reed and: Park Streets and thus 
it became a Roman Catholic 
Church. . 

Previous to 1890 a group of 
young Sinclairville women in- 
terested in the _ Episcopal 
Church, united in a Sunday 
School class. They met in a 
vacant hall over a store on Main 
Street. Sometimes they assem- 
bled in. the Baptist Church and 
occasionally in the Congrega- 
tional Church. In fact, the doors 
of all Protestant Churches were 
open to them. Social affairs and 
entertainments were held in or- 
der.to raise money toward se- 
curing a church of their own. 

The money thus raised was 
used toward the purchase of the 
Roman Catholic Church which 
had been abandoned. A ict was 
given by Mrs. Obed Edson, wife 
of the Hon. Obed Edson, who is 
recognized as the greatest his- 
torian of Chautauqua County. 
The ‘house of worship was 
moved to this new site and be- 
came All Saints Church. 


Four women of the village, 
property owners, signed a note 
for $800. This money was used 
to move, reroof, paint and pur- 
chase new furnishings for the 
building. 

The Rev. Dr. Landers of Trin- 
ity Church, Fredonia, visited 
Sinclairville and had held ser- 
vices with the original group of 


young women and Bishop Coxe 
had confirmed the class of nine. 
Ministers .occasionally came 
from Buffalo and through their 

reat interest generous amounts 
of money were contributed and 
by the Fall of 1895 it was pos- 
sibie to have the church conse- 
crated. It became a.mission of 
Trinity Church, Fredonia. There 
were gifts from a number of 
churches including St. Lukes, 
Jamestown, and also from indi- 
viduals. 

All Saints was served by rec- 
tors and lay readers of a num- 
ber of churches at various per- 
iods of its history; among them 
were Fredonia, Mayville, James- 
town and Ellicottville. 

Only those extremely inter- 
ested in this little church or 
who were friends of members 
ean fully appreciate the great 
effort expended by the small 
congregation to support the 
church. As the village lost many 
of its Citizens it became more 
difficult to raise funds to main- 
tain the building and to heat it. 

To those who had a special 
concern for this simple but 
beautiful place of worship there 
is great admiration for the 
members who loved it and 
exerted an effort to retain it. 
The comfort and satisfaction de- 
rived from it will never he 
erased so long as members live. 
And, how can we ever know the 
length and breadth of influence 
of that little church and the 
services held there, and the ex- 
tent of the sacrifices made in 
order to continue the Sunday 
School and the church services? 





Hart’s Gardens 


To-day we have garden tours 
and snack bars. We drive miles 
to witness a balloon ascension 
and to attend fairs and cele- 
brations where we can observe 
the elaborate display of fire 
works. We may think of these 
features and ideas as fairly 
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modern but it is amazing to 
discover that 127 years ago 
there was accessable to the peo- 
ple of Fredonia and vicinity, 
beautiful gardens with refresh- 
ment bars and entertainment 
which included balloon ascens- 
ions and most unusual exhibi- 
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tainly the balloon ascension | 





tions of fire works. Even min- 
eral baths were provided here. 
We are familiar with Hart 
Street here in Fredonia, the 
short street which extends from 
Forest Place to the Canadaway 
Creek, but many are unaware 
that here, back of the houses on 
Forest Place, was a beautiful 
garden spot. It was planned and 
laid out with the idea of provid- 
ing an attractive area for mem- 
bers of the community to enjoy 
and it was none other than our 
celebrated mechanic, William 
A. Hart, who owned this land 
and established the area with 
the exquisite flowers. This be- 
came known, as one would ex- 
pect, as “Hart’s Gardens.” 


Flower (beds, arbors and 
pleasant walks were carefully 
arranged through the section. 
In one of the announcements of 
the opening of the Gardens it 
is stated that the proprietor 
spared neither pains nor ex- 
pense to make his Garden an 
ornament to the place and he 
believed it worthy of the 
patronage of a cultured and en- 
lightened community and thus 
he solicitated the same. 

The establishment was_ in- 
tended to be a public resort 
which might add to the com- 
fort and pleasure of the peo- 
ple of the community and “to 
refine and enlarge the taste and 
morals of the rising generation.” 

Late in June of 1837 a report 
was given of Mr. Hart’s first 
“Public” which was held the 
Thursday evening before and 
although little previous notice 
had ‘been given there was a 
goodly number of ladies and 
gentlemen from Fredonia and 
Dunkirk who honored him by 
their presence. The garden was 
beautifully illuminated with 
transparences of the most pic- 
turesque appearance. The walks 
were in “charming order.” The 
display of fire works must have 


been an unique feature for 


those early days, as indeed, cer- 
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was. The account states that 
the latter was most satisfactory 
since it “rose majestically into 
its destined element and gave 
most lively satisfaction.” 


In one announcement of the 
opening of the Gardens in May 
1837 it was stated that the Gar- 
dens would occasionally be il- 
luminated and “a grand gala 
and pyrotechnic entertainment 
would be given worth the ex- 
tent of patronage that may be 
offered.” It was promised that 
due notice would be given of 


the same through public prints 


and bills of the day. 

The Food Bars were an im- 
portant feature of the Gardens. 
These were supplied with re- 
freshments “in all of their sea- 
sonable varieties.” From May 31 
the bath house was open every 
Saturday until the hot season 
began. Then it was open every 
day of the week except Sunday, 
providing hot, cold and shower 
baths. 

The Season ticket, entitling 
one to the privilege of both 
Garden and Baths was $5, or 
each separate $3. A single tic- 
ket of admission to the Gardens, 
on occasions, one shilling pay- 
able in refreshments at the Bar. 

(Mr. Hart’s plans for a Special 
Day Celebration on July 4 of 
that year were elaborate. The 
Garden was to be open all day 
and the Bars were to be stored 
with fruits, confectionery, and 
other luxuries. There was also 
to be a table set, under a bower 
decorated for the purpose, 
which was to be well furnished 
with eatables, for the purpose 
of giving those ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were disposed, an 
opportunity to partake of a ro- 
mantic dinner. 

The evening’s amusements 
were to consist of a grand dis- 
play of fire works including 
Signal Rockets fired until eight 
o'clock when there would be a 
display of Diamonds and Stars 





occupying a surface of 700 feet 
of fire and ending with a Feu- 
dejoie of 40 guns of heavy cal- 
ibre, and then a grand flight of 
100 rockets and a brilliant 
Chinese Fountain ending with a 
mine of Serpents. This was to 
be followed by a beautiful 'Con- 
stellation of pointed Stars term- 
inating with the explosion of 
pointed Stars of a Magazine of 
Stars. 

Among other novelties there 
was to be a Flying Dragon 
which was to cross the Garden 
four times and a Caduceus Roc- 
ket, forming in its ascent the 
caduceus of Mercury, the god of 
flight. 

The climax of the entertain- 
ment was to be the inflation and 
ascension of the largest trans- 
parent balloon ever exhibited 
in this country and it was to 


carry with it a novel display of 
fire works with a magazine of 
Stars and Serpents attached, 
which was to explode with the 
force of a six pounder, filling 
the heavens with its report and 
fire. 

Admittance to the Garden 
during the day was to be one 
shilling, payable in  refresh- 
ments at the Bar. Tickets for 
the fire works, 50 cents which 
admitted one also to the Gar- 
den during the day. 

According to an article in the 
Dunkirk Beacon the day and 
entertainment were as SUCCESS- 
ful as Mr. Hart had hoped. 
Even the Sunday Schools joined 
in the celebration. ‘To quote 
from the news item, “On the 
whole we hope we may never 
see the sacred Fourth of July 
less dishonored than it was by 
our citizens last week.” 





Another Anniversary Rolls Around 


In ‘1821 when the Censor was 
founded Fredonia was the larg- 
est village in Chautauqua Coun- 
ty. The settlers were busy clear- 
ing their land and erecting 
homes, many still living in their 
original cabins. News arrived 
by horse-back and stage and by 
new-comers to the region. The 
Cascade Hamlet had been start- 
ed in 1818 and by 1821 housed 
several craftsmen, and various 
shops operated by water power 
from the Canadaway Creek. 
Qur village Common, which 
eventually became our Parks, 
had ibeen first plowed in 1818 
and “dressed for seeding.” 

The Town of Pomfret had 
been erected by an Act of 1808 
and the first town meeting had 
been held that year with the 
Rev. John Spencer missionary, 
opening the meeting with 
prayer. However, the Village of 
Fredonia was not incorporated 
until 1829, eight years after the 
Censor was founded. 

‘And thus the settlement was 





indeed young when Henry C. 
Frisbee’s family settled here. 
An appreciation of the situation 
and problems experienced by 
the young man who became the 
original owner of the paper can 
best be understood by reading 
nis response at The Censor 
Semi-Centennial given in his 
honor on Feb. 1, 1871 at Bar- 
more and Ball’s Hall. The occas- 
ion was the completion of the 
50th volumne of the Censor. 
Henry Frisbee related that he 
had arrived here four years be- 
fore the 50 when the name of 
the settlment had just been 
changed from Canadaway to 
Fredonia. It was “the day of 
small things for newspapers.” 
The Chautauqua Gazette, the 
first paper in the county, had 
been started after much diffi- 
culty. Mr. Frisbee’s father hav- 
ing died a few months after set- 
tling here the family “broke 
up” and returned East, with the 
exception of Henry who re- 
mained a stranger among 


strangers and with but the 
clothes he was wearing. He said 
he had nothing but his tact and 
energy to depend upon. Having 
had a little experience in type 
setting he gained employment 
with Mr. Hull, and arranged to 
work with him three years. Be- 
fore this period was completed 
the young man was able to at- 
tend school for six months. Mr. 
Hull, however, took another ap- 
prentice and informed Henry 
that he would no longer need 
his help. At this point he de- 
termined to start his own paper. 

He obtained board at a low 
price with Elder Joy Handy and 
found work as he could. Poli- 
tics were running high then and 
through correspondence with 
leading politicians he obtained 
the promise of help if he would 
start a Republican newspaper. 

Henry found the remains of 
a printing establishment in Buf- 
falo and from there obtained 
printing materials on a lease 
for three years with the privi- 
lege of then buying it for $300. 
And thus this young man, near- 
ly 20 years old, began publish- 
ing The New York Censor, giv- 
ing it this title because the vil- 
lage was so near the Pennsyl- 
vania Line and ‘wishing to avoid 
being thought of as “over the 
line.’ In about two years the 
name was changed to The Fre- 
donia Censor. 


Mr. Frisbee recalled to his 
audience that in order to keep 
the paper in operation he limit- 
ed himself to a dollar a week 
for board. In a determination to 
maintain this limit he bought a 
secondhand coverlet and a 
straw ‘bed and lodged before the 
office fire, tucking his bedding 
away in a little closet in the 
day time. 

For 17 years, single handed as 
printer and editor, he labored. 
The paper was then taken over 
by E. Winchester who had been 
an apprentice, and his brother, 


State, has 


After three years it passed into 
the hands of a Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Willard McKinstry next 
purchased the company. This 
was in 1842 and from then until 
his death Jan. 26, 1896, he oper- 
ated the paper. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest edi- 
tor in New York State. Mr. Mc- 
Kinstry’s eldest child, Louis, 
joined the company in 1867 and 
continued the paper after his 
father’s death until 1919 when 
Frederick C. Bickers took it 
over. It was during the eight 
years that Mr. Bickers had the 
Censor that he remodeled the 
old Christian Church at the cor- 
ner of Day Street and Lambert 
Avenue and to this location 
moved the office. 

In April, 1927 Arthur Towne 
took over the ownership with 
E. S. Pike, president of the War- 
ren Ohio News Company. That 
year Manley M. Sessions as- 
sumed the editorial direction. 
When M. Towne returned to 
Ohio Mr. Pike became the active 
manager and brought Frank A. 
Gradler of Wisconsin here as 
editor. 

Mr. Sessions and Mr. Gradler 
established The Fredonia Tri- 
bune in an office in the base- 
ment of the Russo building and 
five weeks later they purchased 
the Fredonia Censor and 
merged the two using the old 
name, The Fredonia Censor. Mr. 
Sessions continued with the 
Censor until June 1946 when 
Mr. Alfred Gent of Wellsville 
acquired the property. He pur- 
chased new equipment and 
moved to a new location which 
it has occupied since that day. 
Walter Baker became the editor 
and within a short time also 
the publisher. 

And thus as The Censor cele- 
brates its .148rd birthday we 
realize that this the oldest pa- 
per in Chautauqua County and 
one of the oldest in New York 
had comparatively 
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